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Atrocity and the Lusitania. 


Atrocity? Yes! Atrocities, indeed, a plenty! An 
American citizen was drowned March 28, because of 
the sinking of the British steamer Falaba by a Ger- 
man submarine; an American vessel, the Cushing, 
was attacked by a German aeroplane April 28; the 
American vessel Gulflight was torpedoed by a Ger- 
man submarine and a number of American citizens 
were killed May 1; and then on the seventh of May 
came the sinking of the British liner Lusitania, with 
a loss of one hundred fourteen American lives, 

These were extraordinary events, subversive of rea- 
son, justice, and humanity. They were atrocities. 
Because of them the people of the United States have 
been stirred as they have not been stirred since the 
15th of February, 1898, when two hundred sixty- 


eight American lives were lost because of the de- 
struction of the Maine in the harbor of Havana. 

And yet there is nothing about any one of these 
events, or all of them together, that compares with 
that larger and more stupendous atrocity, the atrocity 
of the war itself. All of these tragedies were in vio- 
lation of the rules, euphemistically known as “laws 
of war”; there seems no doubt of that. But this 
world-war, so wicked that no nation dare own its 
paternity, is the very soul of atrocity, most hideous 
as it is most unparalleled. The sinking of the Lusi- 
tania only brought the atrocity nearer home to us. 
In assessing the atrocities of this debacle men need 
to weigh and remember with precision and care, 
Simply to dwell upon our own losses is a childish 
misinterpretation of world affairs. 


The Mohonk Conference 


The twenty-first Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration has been quite generally inter- 
preted by the press as an ill-tempered and heated con- 
flict between pacifists and militarists, with the militar- 
ists well in the lead. We are told that “grim-visaged 
war stalked truculently into the assemblage ;” that “the 
doves of peace fluttered in an ecstacy of fear;” that 
“the dove-cotes were turned into eagle-nests.” 

As a matter of fact, not a single militarist presented 
himself during the conference. Even the Secretary of 
War, the President of Princeton University, and our 
most prominent general are not militarists; they gave 
us their own word that they are not. It is true that 
they believe in an “adequate defense,’ and that they 
urged it with a power and an unction difficult to under- 
For 
some unknown reason these distinguished and patriotic 
gentlemen, one of them the author of a text-book on 
logic, utterly ignored the patent fact that the phrase 
“adequate defense” is not entirely self-explanatory. 
Furthermore, it did not appear just what “adequate 
defense” has to do with the Mohonk conferences, where 





stand, since no one is opposing “adequate defense.” 
5 


plans for promoting international arbitration are the 


chief interest. 

It is to the credit of the conference that its platform 
committee rose above the irrelevant and voiced the col- 
lective judgment of the guests with wisdom, satisfac- 
tion, and restraint. It is not an easy matter to sur- 
mount the natural discouragements in the presence of 
this world war, but this was done and with unanimity. 
The conference reaffirmed its faith in the beneficence of 
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the measures for the advancement of which the conference 
was founded. It called attention to certain accomplish- 
ments since the Napoleonic wars, such as the develop- 
ment of international law, the growing sense of obliga- 
tion and duty between nation and nation, the increas- 
ing interdependence and co-operation among nations, 
and a wider application of the federal principle. The 
tendency toward broader alliances or groupings for the 
accomplishment of international ends was believed to 
presage the concert of powers necessary to any perma- 
nent peace. 

Gratitude was expressed to the President of the 
United States for steadfastly maintaining the neutrality 
of our government and for asserting with firmness, 
clarity, and restraint the rights of our people as citizens 
of a neutral nation. 

The hope that the world will yet fashion a substitute 
for war is still alive. As a basis for joint action by any 
two or more powers, it was proposed that all justiciable 
questions arising between the signatory powers not set- 
tled by negotiation should be submitted to a judicial 
tribunal for hearing and judgment both upon the merits 
of the case and upon any question of jurisdiction. It 
was voted that all non-justiciable questions arising be- 
tween the signatories not settled by negotiation should 
be submitted to a council of inquiry and conciliation 
for hearing, consideration, and recommendation. It 
was further stated that conferences between signatory 
powers should be held from time to time to formulate 
and codify rules of international law to govern in the 
decisions of the judicial tribunal. Such were the views 
unanimously adopted. 

Differences of opinion about adequate defense, per- 
sonal antipathies against pacifists, vagaries advanced in 
the name of non-intercourse, a league of peace, an in- 
ternational police, none of these obscured the fact that 
every man and woman present felt war to be a hideous 
and intolerable means of settling international disputes, 
and that human beings will yet make impossible its 
worse than beastly practices. The conference was there- 
fore no joke. It was both vital and encouraging, and at 
a time when strength and encouragement are very much 
needed. 


c: ‘ 
The Cleveland World Court Congress. 





There were few ludicrous utterances and a hopefully 
limited number of impracticable resolutions at the 
World Court Congress, held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 
12, 13, 14. 
ment at their conspicuous absence from the program; 
but it was, nevertheless, a most helpful congress. One- 
half of the ancient peace program of the American 
Peace Society did occupy the central place in the 
thought of thousands of thinking people for three en- 


The women freely expressed their resent- 
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couraging days. The world war, the Lusitania inci- 
dent and the profound American excitement added 
rather than detracted from the interest. The dominant 
note of every session was peace on earth and justice 
among men. The object of the gathering was to or- 
ganize sentiment in favor of the International Court of 
Justice all but set up at The Hague in 1907. 
“Cleveland, the birthplace of the world peace,” “des- 
tined to supersede The Hague Conference of which it is 
the evolution,” “Cleveland, The Hague of the world,” 
“now is the psychological time for the establishment of 
a world court,” “this is no time for inveighing against 
war,” “this is not a peace congress,” were some of the 
irresponsible expressions of an uninformed enthusiasm. 
The difficulties in the way of organizing a world court 
were not overlooked. The establishment of a world 
state or even a league of peace presented many prob- 
It was seen that we must clarify and modify our 
The old cleavage between 


> €é 


lems. 
conceptions of sovereignty. 
the sanctions of public opinion and of an international 
police appeared. One expressed the absurd view that 
the treaty which shall close this present war “must en- 
throne the court in a world state.” The number of 
judges which should constitute the court and the 
methods of selecting them were seriously considered. 
The bases of representation, the details of nomination 
and election, allegiance, and confirmation were dis- 
cussed at length. Differences between legislative and 
judicial functions of an international organization were 
neither adequately nor thoughtfully studied, one promi- 
nent speaker confusing the issue by proposing that “a 
maritime code be embodied by the court.” After urging 
that the court should have jurisdiction over interna- 
tional commerce, trade-marks, inventions, copyrights, 


°° 


exchange, the same speaker further proposed that “the 
court establish rules of war in accordance with civilized 
and Christian practices.” There was no little haziness 
with reference to the classes of cases to be excluded from 
the court. The problems arising out of the reliability 
of agreements, the sanctity of treaties, and the accept- 
ance of the court by the nations as a means of settling 
international disputes received little attention. 

And yet, we repeat, the congress was both encourag- 
ing and helpful. It was made clear that the science of 
war has been far more successfully developed than the 
science of peace. It was clearly stated and reaffirmed 
that we must do for the nations what has already been 
done for the individuals within the nations. There was 
an earnest desire to reach beyond platitudes to a practi- 
The inadequacy of diplomacy and of arbitra- 
In the words of 


cal plan. 
tion was demonstrated and accepted. 
the president of the congress: “Armed peace is a pyra- 
mid propped by huge armaments.” In one form or an- 
other the view was repeatedly expressed that in time of 
war we must prepare for peace that in time of peace we 
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shall not have to prepare again for war. It was held 
that the court should define the rights of neutrals; that 
it should have jurisdiction over international bounda- 
ries, health, sanitation, immigration, trade discrimina- 
tions, and the rights of nationals domiciled in another 
country. It was frankly recognized that international 
co-operation is necessary to the organization and main- 
tenance of the court. It was suggested that the United 
States might well sound other nations as soon as possible 
with reference to the setting up of such a court. 

A prominent banker of New York proposed that the 
nations be represented in the world court on the three- 
fold basis of sovereignty, population, and commerce, a 
plan which would set up an electoral college with 361 
votes, which college should elect fifteen judges for the 
court. It was pretty generally agreed that the elections 
should be confirmed by a “world power” that the judges 
might thus owe their allegiance primarily to that au- 
thority. 

Important as this Cleveland gathering was, we venture 
the suggestion that it might better have concentrated its 
wisdom at this time upon that other half of the program 
of the American Peace Society, namely, a Congress of 
Nations. A Court of Nations will necessarily be pre- 
ceded and perfected by such a Congress of Nations, and 
thus only. Laws defining the rights of belligerents and 
of neutrals, laws governing all international relations, 
will have to be restated and recodified at another Hague 
Conference. At such a conference the High Court of 
Nations which received so much attention at Cleveland 
will be set up, if it is to be set up. If the Cleveland 
congress is to be repeated in various other cities—and 
we hope it will be so repeated—there certainly ought to 
be another conference or series of conferences in the 
interest of a Congress of Nations. 





Treaty Obligations. 


The Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration, at its May meeting, in looking back over the 
century since the days of Napoleon, declared its confi- 
dence in “the growing sense of obligation and duty be- 
tween nation and nation.” 

The present wars opened by a breach of such an obli- 
gation on the part of Germany by invading Belgium. 
Since then, however, the German government has in 
several instances taken a very different course in the 
application of treaty provisions. 

She has apologized to Switzerland for a flight of mili- 
tary air-craft over Swiss territory. 

She has recognized the justice of the claim of the 
United States for reparation for the sinking of the 
William P. Frye. In 1828 a treaty between the United 
States and Prussia renewed a provision in a former 
treaty of 1785. This read as follows: 


“If one of the contracting parties should be engaged 
in war with any other power, the free intercourse and 
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commerce of the subjects or citizens of the party remain- 
ing neutral with the belligerent power shall not be in- 
terrupted. On the contrary, in that case, as in full 
peace, the vessels of the neutral party may navigate 
freely to and from the ports and on the coasts of the 
belligerent parties free vessels, taking free goods, inso- 
much that all things shall be adjudged free which would 
be on board any vessel belonging to the neutral party, 
although such things belong to the enemy of the other ; 
and the same freedom shall be extended to persons who 
shall be on board a free vessel, although they should be 
enemies to the other party, unless they be soldiers in 
actual service of such enemy.” 

The binding force of this treaty Germany promptly 
acknowledged, and advised us of her willingness to 
abide by it within a day or two after receiving our note 
stating our claim. 

There is another and more far-reaching treaty to 
which the United States and Germany are parties. It 
is the Hague Convention of 1907 for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes. 

This provides, among other things (Part III), that 
“in disputes of an international nature, involving nei- 
ther honor nor vital interests and arising from a differ- 
ence of opinion on points of fact, the contracting powers 
deem it expedient and desirable that the parties who 
have not been able to come to an agreement by means of 
diplomacy should, as far as circumstances allow, insti- 
tute an international commission of inquiry to facili- 
tate a solution of these disputes by elucidating the facts 
by means of an impartial and conscientious investiga- 
tion.” 

There is a question whether the Lusitania carried 
cannon prepared for service; another whether she was 
struck once or twice by a torpedo, and another as to the 
cargo of ammunition which she carried and its explo- 
sive character. 

Before the vessel was sunk Germany notified our gov- 
ernment that if any neutral ship should come to harm 
through submarines or air-craft, and the claim be made 
that the injury was done by those in the German service, 
Germany would unite in allowing the facts bearing on 
the claim, if she denied her responsibility, to be decided 
by an international commission of inquiry under the 
article of the Hague Convention above specified. 

That convention also provides (Part IV) that “in 
questions of a legal nature, and especially in the inter- 
pretation or application of international conventions, 
arbitration is recognized by the contracting powers as 
the most effective, and at the same time the most equi- 
table, means of settling disputes which diplomacy has 
failed to settle.” 

“Consequently it would be desirable that in disputes 
about the above-mentioned questions. the contracting 
powers should, if the case arose, have recourse to arbi- 
tration in so far as circumstances permit.” 

“The arbitration convention is concluded for ques- 
tions already existing or for questions which arise even- 
tually. It may embrace any dispute or only disputes of 
a certain category.” 

“Independently of general or private treaties ex- 
pressly stipulating recourse to arbitration as obligatory 
on the contracting powers, the said powers reserve to 
themselves the right of concluding new agreements, 
general or particular, with a view to extending compul- 
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sory arbitration to all cases which they may consider it 
possible to submit to it.” 

The convention further expresses the resolution of the 
contracting parties to promote by all the efforts in their 
power the friendly settlement of international disputes, 
and their desire to extend the empire of law and fortify 
the sentiment of international justic® To facilitate 
“the immediate recourse for international differences 
which the parties have been unable to settle by diplo- 
macy,” the treaty then sets up a permanent court of 
arbitration at the Hague to be always ready to hear 
causes, and to be supported by joint contributions from 
the various Powers. 

It is to be assumed that all the parties to this conven- 
tion intend to abide by it. 

Several serious questions of international law have 
arisen between two of them. One is whether interna- 
tional law at this stage of its development authorizes a 
belligerent to close on public notice a part of the high 
seas to commerce with its enemy. Another is whether, 
if so, it can enforce sucha decree by submarines and 
torpedoes against a merchant ship carrying contraband. 
Another is whether, if such an attack be made, a torpedo 
can be discharged at such a merchant ship when it will 
endanger the lives of passengers who are neutrals and 
have been warned of the risk before embarkation. 

These questions are such as the Hague tribunal can 
determine and determine authoritatively. 

If the United States and Germany should unite in 
taking them there, it would be strong proof that the 
Lake Mohonk Conference had reason to thank God and 
take courage, in view of the growing sense of the obliga- 
tion of treaties. 

Simeon E. BaLpwin. 
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Editorial Notes. 


There is to be held at Cornell Uni- 
versity the last two weeks in June a 
summer school of international rela- 
tions, to be attended by chosen students from some 
thirty of the leading American colleges. Norman Angell 
will preside over the assembly. The Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace and the Church Peace 
Union will send a number of students, while others will 
be admitted for a small fee. . This school will be con- 
ducted on lines similar to the one held last summer in 
England. G. Lowes Dickinson, of Cambridge, England, 
is expected to be one of the leaders in the conference, 
and there will be strong American representatives on the 
staff of teachers. 


Summer School 
of International 
Relations. 





Fifth Interna- 
tional Peace 


The Fifth American Peace Congress 
Seinen is to be held in San Francisco October 
‘ 10, 11, 12. The President of the Con- 

gress is to be David Starr Jordan; the secretary, Robert 
C. Root, 2218 Durant avenue, Berkeley, Cal. There is 
no doubt that this Congress will be especially important. 
The various societies and organizations interested in a 
World Court and a League of Peace will have an oppor- 


tunity to come together and to perfect their plans. It 
is suggested by the ApvocaTre or Peace that the Con- 
gress might well divide itself into two main divisions, 
one to be devoted to the study of a Congress of Nations, 
the other to a High Court of Nations. The problems 
involved in a League of Peace, a World State, Concert 
of Powers, and the like, would naturally come under the 
former, while the various views relating to an interna- 
tional judiciary, an international police, and the like, 
will find expression in the latter. These problems are 
the real problems to be solved before the nations can 
reasonably expect a substitute for international war. 
Further suggestions aiming to promote the value of the 
Congress will be gladly received either at the office of 
the American Peace Society or by the Secretary of the 
Congress. 





A Pan-American 
League of Peace. 


During its last session Congress 
passed a joint resolution, which was 
approved March 4, 1915, tendering the 
thanks of the Government to the ambassadors of Brazil, 
Chile, and Argentina for their “generous services as 
mediators,” and authorizing the President of the United 
States 


“to cause to be made and presented to their excellencies, 
Senhor Domicio da Gama, Sefior Rémulo S. Naoén, and 
Sefor Eduardo Sufrez, suitable gold medals, appropriately 
inscribed, which shall express the high estimation in which 
Congress holds the services of these distinguished states- 
men, and the republics which they represent, in the promo- 
tion of peace and order in the American continent.” 


An appropriation of $3,000 was authorized for these 
medals, and it is understood that they are soon to be 
presented officially. 

In this connection it is of interest to note the re- 
marks made at the Founder’s Day celebration at the 
Carnegie Institute at Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 29, by 
President Samuel Harden Church, in introducing Am- 
bassador Naén. These remarks were cabled to all the 
newspapers in Argentina. Dr. Church spoke as follows: 


The two sentiments which have most largely influ- 
enced Andrew Carnegie in the service of humanity are 
International Peace and that kind of Pan-Americanism 
which provides a home on this continent to all races on 
the basis that humanity is greater than any State. It 
is therefore a felicitous circumstance that in this cele- 
bration of Founder’s Day these two thoughts of peace 
and human rights should be presented for discussion 
from the New World standpoint. In the midst of the 
awful slaughter and devastation which is now breaking 
the heart of humanity the world waits in anxious sus- 
pense for the voice of a great leadership that will show 
us the path of effective aid to our suffering brethren on 
both sides of the conflict. We all have our opinions, 
if we are intelligent human beings, and we should not 
be afraid to utter them at any time in free discussion. 
But human opinion is one thing and human sympathy 
is quite another thing. Our sympathy ought now to be 
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extended to all who are engaged in this war—to France 
and her allies, to Germany and her allies—in pre- 
cisely the same measure out of our overflowing hearts. 
While men are dying and women are weeping in one- 
half the population of the world, those of us who are 
yet free from strife, but who have sprung from the same 
families that have produced these warring brethren in 
the Old World, are not content to stand in an apparent 
attitude of indifference until this protracted war shall 
end by mutual exhaustion. The time to help our 
friends is now, while the anguish and the rage of war 
are at their worst. We know well that President Wil- 
son’s heart is conscious of its task and that his voice will 
be raised in wisdom and mercy as soon as he can hope 
to guide these embattled nations back into the honored 
paths of peace. What nobler destiny could the people 
of this continent find than to unite themselves in North 
and South America in a mighty League of Peace, and 
then, with all the moral power that comes from the ten- 
der depths of human pity, plead—incessantly plead— 
with these distracted brethren to lay down their arms. 
Such a League of Peace needs but the voice of author- 
ity and conscience to give it instant and permanent 
existence. 

The distinguished statesman and diplomat who will 
speak to you today yearns for peace, as does every other 
just man. It was he who was foremost in organizing 
the conference of ambassadors from Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile in the mediation with Mexico, which pro- 
duced a new epoch in American diplomacy. Amidst 
the great nation of our friends so far to the south he 
has long been a leader in constructive statesmanship, 
and his people so cherish him in their heart of hearts 
that it needs no seventh son to foretell yet higher honors 
that await him in the service of his country. I present 
to you Dr. Rémulo 8. Naén, the Ambassador from Ar- 
gentina to the United States. 





Women Pacifists 
at The Hague. 


In its issue of May 21, The Public 
gives, under editorial correspondence, a 
most interesting account from the pen 
of Mrs. Louis F. Post of the journey of the American 
women to the international conference at The Hague 
and of what the meeting accomplished. The letter de- 
serves to be reproduced in full, but we can give only a 
few paragraphs. Mrs. Post says: 


Tue Haaur, May 2, 1915. 


Aboard the Noordam on the 13th of April forty-two 
American delegates to the Women’s Peace Congress of 
the World sailed from New York to Rotterdam. Jane 
Addams, of Chicago, as president of the Woman’s Peace 
Party of the United States, was the leader of the dele- 
gation. A beautiful spirit prevailed, with com- 
plete absence of self-consciousness and personality. 

We had a peace lecture in the morning—a good analy- 
sis—by Mr. Lochner, of Chicago, and arranged for a 
peace school every morning from 11 to 12, while the 
weather permitted, it being then very smooth; and from 
8 to 9 in the evening we were to have addresses and 
discussions, all in the dining-room. There were 
lectures on the history of peace movements, on the Hague 
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conferences, and on other allied subjects. We had also, 
step by step, thrashed out our program and were at last 
unanimously agreed to it, after many admirable amend- 
ments and additions to original proposals. For these 
improvements we were especially indebted to Miss Breck- 
enridge, Miss Balch, and Miss Addams. Miss Balch 
acted as our secretary with wonderful adaptation and 
was chosen for permanent secretary of our delegation at 
the Congress. 


There follows a fascinating story of the events of the 
voyage, with its preparations for possible dangers, the 
detention of the ship off Ramsgate, and the final arrival 
at Rotterdam, on the 27th, just before the Congress 
opened with the informal meeting of welcome. Mrs. 
Post then continues: 


The Congress opened informally on the 28th for a 
three-day session—the 28th, 29th, and 30th, . .. 

The sessions were held in a large concert hall in the 
Zodlogical Gardens. The hall was unexceptionable but 
for its acoustics. Miss Jane Addams presided over the 
business sessions and made a magnificent chairman. 
There were over 800 delegates and visitors, but we do 
not know exact proportions. Only a few Englishwomen 
were present ; 180 English delegates could not get out of 
England. There were Germans, Belgians, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, Swedes; one woman from Italy, who came up 
through Germany; an Armenian in costume, and so on. 
The diverse languages made it difficult, for we had to 
wait for translations of everything, and sometimes the 
translations were not perfect. But we have had a splen- 
did Congress—a far more constructive one than I dared 
to hope for. 

In spirit it was perfect. There were no personalities ; 
there was no hysteria. One felt the depths of suffering 
and fear which lay below it all. This was not for 
amusement; it was not for personal exploitation. The 
Congress was to protest against war, and not only to 
protest, but to declare adhesion to principles which it 
was believed would make for permanent peace. 

These principles had to be worked out carefully. It 
was shown by women of one country, for instance, that 
certain proposals would not work out right on account 
of conditions in that country. The women of another 
country were afraid of something else. But we worked 
on together constructively, and it was surprising how far 
we were able to go. 

We had not known before we started but that we might 
have a struggle against being stampeded for or against 
one interest or another. Well, this has not happened, 
nor has it even threatened. Also we did not know but 
that bitterness between delegates from belligerent coun- 
tries might break out. Neither has this happened. The 
Belgian women arrived late and received especial greet- 
ings and courtesies. They were extended by a German 
delegate. That was the spirit. 

We were living on a plane of a love of a common hu- 
manity—on a plane of international brotherhood. I had 
thought that we could not go far beyond expressing good 
feeling, but we have got to good thinking. It has been, 
therefore, a truly great Congress—one which I believe 
will make the beginning of a tangible international- 
WM + + « 
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Among the Peace Organizations. 


On the evening of April 28 the Minneapolis Peace 
Society held its first public meeting since its organization 
on March 2, 1915. The speaker was Dr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, whose recent return from the Orient gave 
to his address on “Peace in the Far East” the force of 
personal observations on conditions in Japan. An audi- 
ence of twelve hundred greeted Dr. Mabie in Plymouth 
Church, and frequent applause attested the intense in- 
terest of his auditors. At the close Dr. Cyrus Northrop, 
president emeritus of Minnesota University and presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Peace Society, made an eloquent 
appeal for the wider organization of those who agree that 
war should be replaced by international law. As a re- 
sult more than one hundred members were added that 
evening, thus doubling the membership of the new So- 
ciety. At an informal meeting in the private art gal- 
leries at the residence of T. B. Walker the Minneapolis 
section of the Minnesota Peace Society heard brief talks 
by Rev. J. E. Bushnell, Rev. James E. Freeman, Rabbi 
S. N. Deinard, and Miss Hope McDonald. No more 
beautiful place could have been chosen for talks on peace, 
for in these galleries are gathered from every clime 
superb specimens of what artists have wrought in days 
undisturbed by war. 


Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society. 


The Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society re- 
ports that the chief work of April was the campaign 
among school superintendents, principals, and teachers 
for the observance of Hague Day, May 18, in order that 
at least once a year school children in Pennsylvania may 
be brought to realize the great benefits to be realized 
through living peaceably with our national neighbors. 
In arranging the program this year the superintendent 
of the Philadelphia schools again co-operated and dis- 
tributed the program prepared by this Society to all of 
the schools in Philadelphia. In addition to the Phila- 
delphia schools, the schools of seventeen counties and 
twenty-three districts actively co-operated with the So- 
ciety, and suggested exercises were sent to each school, 
contrasting the hundred years of peace in America 
through preparation for peace and the titanic conflict 
now raging which is the outgrowth largely of the prepa- 
rations for war. 

Another special feature of the April work was the 
holding of the intercollegiate oratorical contest for the 
prizes offered by the Society. The contest was held this 
year at Juniata College, Huntingdon, on April 20. Mr. 
Clare Gerald Fenerty, of St. Joseph’s College, Philadel- 
phia, won the first place and prize of $75; second place 
and prize of $25 going to Edgar Diehm, of Juniata 
College. 

As authorized at the last meeting of the board, a din- 
ner for clergymen was arranged at the University Club 
on April 17 as an entering wedge into the campaign in 
Philadelphia for a greater co-operation between the 
Peace Society and the churches in the extension of the 
educational work of the movement. There was a lively 
interest expressed by the ministers present in the work 
as outlined by Dr. Lynch, secretary of the Church Peace 
Union, and it was agreed by the ministers present to 
have prepared by a committee to be named by Mr. White 
a letter to be signed by all those present, urging the co- 





operation of churches in advancing the cause of peace. 
Besides the meetings arranged in the cause of peace al- 
ready mentioned, the executive secretary addressed the 
students of the Taylor Business College, members of the 
Fox.Chase Monday Club, a union meeting of churches 
at Wrightstown, and the high-school and woman’s club 
at Kennett Square. As the result of the activities of the 
Woman’s Peace Party, the Philomusian Club, of Phila- 
delphia, held a peace meeting on Monday, the 26th, ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Semple, of Titusville, and presided over 
by Mrs. Biddle. The sessions of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science were of special interest 
to members of the Society because of the consideration 
of American interests as developing from the European 
war. 
Massachusetts Peace Society. 


Three hundred and seventy-eight new members joined 
the Massachusetts Peace Society during the year just 
past. An average of fifty new members per month have 
joined during the past seven months. The withdrawals 
for the year numbered 148. Nearly three-fourths of 
those who withdrew had allowed their subscriptions to 
lapse previous to the beginning of the year. Allowing 
for this class of withdrawals and also for those member- 
ships terminated by death, it may be said that not more 
than 21% per cent of the members withdrew their sup- 
port of the work of the Society during the year. The 
membership of the Society on May 1, 1915, was 1,676. 

A meeting of the Worcester members of the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society was recently held in that city, and it 
was voted to organize a local branch. Prof. George H. 
Blakeslee, U. Waldo Cutler, and Robert K. Shaw were 
chosen as an organization committee. A special meeting 
in the interests of this movement was held in the high 
school of Commerce Hall on May 4. Mr. J. Russel 
Marble presided, and the principal speaker was Prof. 
Jay William Hudson, who discussed popular fallacies 
concerning the peace movement. 

The North Atlantic group oratorical contest of the 
Intercollegiate Peace Association was held at Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, April 30, the participants being the 
winners of the State contests in Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania. Freder- 
ick W. Wennerberg, a senior at Boston College, who won 
the first prize at the Massachusetts State contest, was the 
unanimous choice of the judges for first place, and will 
represent the North Atlantic States at the national ora- 
torical contest at Lake Mohonk. 

Massachusetts was represented at the annual meeting 
of the American Peace Society in Washington May 7 by 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, of the board of directors, Sec- 
retary Haskins, and Professor Hudson. 

Much favorable notice has been received regarding the 
new pamphlet series by Professor Hudson. Copies of 
these booklets have been widely distributed among the 
members of the Society and other peace organizations 
and have been sent to practically all newspapers and 
journals in Massachusetts and to leading publications 
throughout the country. 

Prof. Jay William Hudson addressed fifteen audiences 
during May, his engagements including the following: 


‘Essex County Pomona Grange, Newburyport; Harvard 


Union, at Cambridge; State Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches, Providence, R. I.; a general assembly 
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of public-school children, Milton; Boston Normal 
School; University of Missouri, and Missouri Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, St. Joseph, Mo. 

A Peace Emergency Committee for Massachusetts is 
being organized by a representative group of men asso- 
ciated with the churches, peace organizations, and other 
bodies. The aim of this committee is to influence public 
opinion throughout the State and make it ready for 
prompt and united action. Over sixty prominent citi- 
zens have accepted places on this committee, the first 
meeting of which was held recently in the Twentieth 
Century Club rooms in Boston. 


The Ninth National Oratorical Contest of the Inter- 
collegiate Peace Association was held at Mohonk Lake 
on Thursday, May 20. There were six contestants, 
each being the winner successively in three contests— 
college, state, and group. These six orations were 
judged the best of about 400, representing 24 States. 
Prizes in the present contest were provided, as usual, by 
the Misses Seabury, of New Bedford, Mass., as follows: 
First prize, $100; second, $80; third, $70; fourth, $60 ; 
fifth, $50, and sixth, $40. The prizes were awarded in 
the following order: “World Peace and Ideal Made 
Real,” Frederick W. Wennerberg, Boston College: “The 
City of Refuge,” Wilford Booher, University of West 
Virginia; “The American Conquest of the World,” N. 
Earle Pinney, University of Michigan; “As it is Writ- 
ten,” Roy Painter, Washburn College, Topeka, Kans. ; 
“Apostle of Peace,” W. W. Isles, University of Okla- 
homa; “A Proper Armament as a Guaranty of Peace,” 
Clarence J. Young, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 


The prizes in the peace essay contest held by the 
Church Peace Union have been announced, and the first 
prize of $1,000 was awarded to Rev. G. G. Atkins, of 
Providence, R. I. The three prizes offered to theolog- 
ical students were won by men from Massachusetts, Illi- 
nois, and Oklahoma. The ten prizes to church members 
were all won by men from the States of California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, and Texas. 


Brief Peace Notes. 


... The work of the Cleveland World Court Congress 
is summed up in the following resolution, adopted unan- 
imously at the closing meeting: 

“It is clear to the world that existing institutions for 
the prevention of war need strengthening and enlarging. 

“There is no division of opinion as to the desirability 
of a true court of justice for the world. Such a court 
was projected under the name of a court of arbitral 
justice at the second Hague conference. The proposal 
was introduced jointly by Germany, Great Britain, and 
the United States, with-the concurrence of all the great 
powers, and was unanimously adopted by the represen- 
tatives of the 44 participating nations. 

“The existence of a true court of international justice 
will not only tend to prevent strife, but will build up 
and widen the scope of international law by its decisions 
and by inviting the codification of certain departments 
of law. 

“The success of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in administering even-handed justice among the 
48 States composing the American Union, which States 
were originally sovereign entities, gives reasonable as- 





surance that a world court will promote the cause of 
justice between nations, strong and weak. 

“In the light of the above, the World Court Congress 
views with great satisfaction the part which the Govern- 
ment of the United States plaved in initiating the 
project at The Hague and the earnest support it has 
given to it since, and urges upon the administration the 
high importance of using its utmost endeavor to bring 
the court into being and into effective operation at the 
earliest possible moment. 

“Inasmuch as it is the desire of this Congress that 
persistent effort shall be made to realize the project of 
a world court, be it 

“Resolved, That the Committee of 100 of this Con- 
gress be continued, with power to act as a committee or 
through its constituted officers.” 


. Under the auspices of the American and Cana 
dian Peace Centenary committees, a transcontinental 
tour to San Francisco has been arranged for the month 
of July. There will be a celebration of the centenary 
of peace at San Francisco July 19 to 21; this as orig- 
inally planned was to occupy a week, but owing to the 
Kuropean war the arrangements have been somewhat 
changed. The party will leave New York on the first 
of July, going via Denver, Salt Lake City, and Los An- 
geles to San Diego, arriving in San Francisco on July 
18. Leaving on July 23, the trip will be continued 
through Portland, Seattle, Victoria, and Vancouver to 
the Canadian Rockies, closing at Calgary on July 21. 


. Governor Ferris, of Michigan, designated May 18 
as Peace Day. The proclamation read in part as fol- 
lows: 

“We now spend $290,000,000 a year on preparedness for 
war. Isn't this the time to spend 1 per cent of this amount 
on the preparedness for peace? Therefore I ask that the 
people of Michigan set apart Tuesday, May 18, as Peace 
Day. Let the Grand Army of the Republic, the Spanish- 
American War Veterans, the Woman's Relief Corps, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the Sunday schools, 
the churches, the fraternal organizations, and the people 
generally hold such exercises as will stir the emotions of 
love and good-will toward all men.” 

; The French Minister of the Interior has planned 
various institutions to meet present necessities due to 
the ravages of war. It has already organized an insti- 
tution for the reception and education of those blinded 
by the war, schools for cripples are being organized, and 
efforts are being made to solve as soon as possible the 
problems of those who contract tuberculosis in the war. 
A society for the re-education of cripples has been 
formed at Pau. The purpose of the society comprises 
gratuitous provision of apparatus for alleviating the in- 
firmities resulting from mutilations; the re-education 
of cripples by theoretical instruction and by practical 
work. The society will receive and maintain at Pau 
wounded and crippled men who wish to learn a trade; 
food and ledging, as well as mechano-therapeutic care, 
will be given free. The establishment of a similar school 
at Bordeaux is under consideration. 


: In a letter from Paris to the American Medical 
Association we are told that “the minister of war has 
decided to draw up for the present war medico-surgical 
statistics analogous to those which were drawn up for 
the Crimean and Italian wars. The material will be 
obtained from statistical bulletins, of which each one 
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will represent a patient discharged from the hospital 
for any cause whatsoever (death, removal to another 
hospital, or to a convalescent station, ete.). So far as 
the wounded are concerned, the data to be noted on the 
statistical bulletin will comprise the place and date of 
the wound, the interval in hours between the moment 
of the wound and the first medical dressing, the detailed 
diagnosis, the nature of the agent producing the wound 
(ball, shell, shrapnel, side-arm, ete.), the region 
wounded, the tissue injured, the infection which has 
followed (gaseous gangrene, tetanus, ete.), the compli- 
cations (secondary hemorrhage, abscess, etc.), the sur- 
gical procedure, the anatomic and functional conse- 
quences and the termination.” 


In connection with the care devoted on such a 
large scale in Germany to those maimed by the war, 
the one-arm cripples form a special class. The idea of 
founding a special school for one-arm persons arose in 
Vienna, where the architect Grosselfinger opened his 
school in a reserve hospital in the late autumn of 1914. 


It is reported that Dr. Ludwig Darmstatter, a 
German journalist, formerly of Cleveland, Ohio, suc- 
ceeded recently in traversing all Russia without hin- 
drance on passports in which the gave his religion as 
“nressbureautarian.” 


... The Christian Women’s Peace Movement offers a 
prize of $100 for a short story on the subject, “Chris- 
tian Ideals of Peace.” The manuscript must not exceed 
4,000 words in length and must be in the hands of the 
judges not later than June 15, at the headquarters, 705 
Ford Building, Boston. 


‘ Arrangements have been made by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace to have Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson’s brochure, “The Cause of the War,” trans- 
lated into foreign languages. 


. Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, speaking before the 
Woman’s Democratic Club in Philadelphia on May 21, 
said, among other things: 

“This country should make the manufacture of shells and 
guns and the launching of torpedo-boats and submarines a 
prison offense. We must squelch this hue and cry for a 
greater navy. We have had an unprotected seacoast ever 
since Columbus discovered America, and no one has ever 
attacked us. - Our warships last a few years, then 
they usually meet with some accident, or else they become 
antiquated junk. This cry in the newspapers for more 
armament is all bosh. . Preparation always makes 
war. The only reason we have so many murders is that we 
have so many guns. P Let us have God for our de- 
fense, and let us hold up our hands in praise of Mr. Bryan 
and our good President.” 


. . The Chautauqua platforms are to be utilized this 
summer for peace propaganda, according to the plans of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Al- 
ready more than a thousand addresses have been ar- 
ranged, and among the lecturers are Hamilton Holt, 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, Atherton Brownell, Thomas 
E. Green, and Rabbi Wise. 


Summer schools in 3 universities, 17 colleges, 
and 11 normal schools will give courses in international 
relations, South American affairs, and similar interna- 
tional subjects. These courses are also a part of the edu- 
cational campaign of the Division of Intercourse and 
Education of the Carnegie Endowment. 


Mr. Alexander Fichandler, author of the leaflet 
“War and the Children,” has been attracting the notice 
of the military men by his campaign of peace education 
in the Brooklyn school, of which he is the principal. 
Protest has been made to the Board of Education by a 
certain major that this schoolman is violating the State 
constitution and disparaging the United States army. 
Mr. Fichandler replies that he is doing all in his power 
to breed in the schools a wholesome horror of war, and 
that when he wrote “War and the Children” as a protest 
against the teaching of military tactics to the children 
President Churchill of the Board of Education and 
other superintendents approved it. 


An interesting and pathetic glimpse of Lord Mor- 
ley is given by Mr. Keir Hardie. Lord Morley is the 
“outstanding figure of the trio who resigned from the 
Cabinet rather than soil his conscience by the blood- 
shedding in which we are now engaged,” says Mr. Har- 
die, the Socialist veteran. Meeting him in the lobby of 
the House of Commons, Lord Morley stopped to shake 
hands. “You have been ill,” said he. “What was the 
matter? Was it the war which so weighed upon your 
soul and spirit that it made vour body sick?’ Mr. 
Hardie continues: “I had to smile a vague assent to the 
question. “The war, he said, ‘when will it end? What 
shall we gain? If we lose, we shall pay an awful pen- 
alty; if we win, the penalty will be greater still.” He 
sighed as he walked away with the weight of eighty 
gathering years upon his shoulders. I stood and 
watched the retiring figure, and thought to myself. 
there goes the last of England’s great statesmen.” 


Field Department Notes. 
PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT. 


Since presenting his last report the director of this 
department has attended 70 office calls, delivered 33 
addresses, mailed out 100 peace programs to Sunday 
schools and 500 letters and Peace Day programs to 
public schools, and distributed 40,000 pages of peace 
literature. The Peace Day programs were sent to every 
one of the 279 high schools in California and to many 
high schools in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, Ne- 
vada, Colorado, Arizona, and New Mexico. The 58 
county school superintendents, the normal schools, and 
leading private schools in California were also supplied 
with the Peace Day programs. Scores and scores of 
requests for Peace Day literature were received and 
answered. 

The addresses mentioned were made before the fol- 
lowing schools and organizations: 

The Alameda, Berkeley (10), Ceres, Modesto, and Oakdale 
high schools; Miss Head’s Girls’ School (2), Berkeley; a 
Study Circle, Montessori School, Berkeley; the Berkeley 
Civic Center; the Franklin, McKinley, and Washington in- 
termediate schools, Berkeley: the Washington School (4), 
Stockton; the Stanislaus County W. C. T. U. Convention; 
a group of church women of Berkeley; the World's Social 
Progress Congress in San Francisco. 








The director has had the very efficient help of Miss 
Margaret Cooley, who is arousing a deeper interest in 
peace among the church women of Berkeley, and Mrs. 
M. W. Whitney, of Berkeley, who is endeavoring, with 
his aid, to reach all the members of the college frater- 
nities and sororities in the United States and bring 
them face to face with the peace program. 
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The director recently had the privilege of arranging 
dates in the Alameda, Oakland, and Berkeley high 
schools for Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, and 
then had the added privilege of accompanying this 
“little giant” among the peace hosts when he filled the 
appointments and entertained the young students as 
they have seldom been entertained and profited by those 
who have addressed them. 

In addition to the foregoing, Mr. Root has had nu- 
merous conferences with various committees and indi- 
viduals in preparing for the great Peace Congress to be 
held in San Francisco October 10, 11, and 12. He has 
also helped to raise some funds to aid in carrying out 
this plan for a gathering of the peace leaders from all 
parts of the world to meet in the Exposition City at the 
Golden Gate in early October, 1915. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


The William Ladd Peace Society of Exeter, New 
ifampshire, is the latest branch of the New Hampshire 
Peace Society and of the American Peace Society which 
has been initiated and organized by the New England 
Director. On Monday evening, May 10, the anniversary 
of the birth of William Ladd, the society came into be- 
ing, elected its officers, and adopted its constitution. 
The choice of Prof. J. A. Tufts as president, Col. Rufus 
N. Elwell as vice-president, Mrs. William Burlingame as 
secretary, and Mrs. W. B. Folsom as treasurer gives 
promise of an active and energetic society. Rev. Brad- 
ley Gilman, of Boston, made an address to the new so- 
ciety, and a paper prepared by Mrs. Folsom related 
briefly the history of the Ladd family and the part of 
William Ladd in the World Peace Movement. Dr. Tryon 
spoke on the organized work of the American Peace 
Society. 

Reports from secretaries of the State Peace Societies 
obtained by the director show an encouraging activity 
throughout New England in the interests of peace. The 
Rhode Island Peace Society especially is continuing its 
good work, begun with the reorganization of the society 
last spring. From a canvass initiated by the New Eng- 
land Director, it has gained 52 members during the year 
and has done some valuable propaganda work of peace 
education in the State by its public meetings and the 
use of the press. The peace meeting in Sayles Hall, 
Brown University, on May 19, was held in co-operation 
with the Local Council of Women of Rhode Island, Dr. 
George W. Nasmyth being the speaker. Vermont has 
secured 65 members this year as a result of visits made 
by the Director and a membership canvass conducted by 
the Secretary, by mail. As a result of visits by the De- 
partment Director and the work of committees appointed 
by him, the Maine and New Hampshire Peace Societies 
have added new names to their roll of members, the work 
in Maine having been strengthened especially in Lewis- 
ton, Auburn, Augusta, and Bangor. Both societies di- 
rected an appropriate celebration of Peace Day on May 
18, besides giving a prize for the best peace orations 
among students competing in colleges and high schools. 
The Connecticut Peace Society has carried on vigorous 
peace educational work during the year. Twenty-five 
addresses were made under the auspices of the Society. 
At its annual meeting, on May 17, it passed resolutions 
reaffirming its abhorrence of war, deploring and con- 
demning recent methods of warfare, and upholding 
President Wilson in his efforts to promote peace and 
neutrality. 


Dr. Tryon attended the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, on May 7, and the Lake Mohonk 
Conference, May 19-21, serving as one of the judges in 
the Pugsley Prize Contest. On Sunday, May 23, he ad- 
dressed the Evangelical Congregational Church of Au- 
burndale on “The World Court,” and on Sunday, May 
30, he gave his stereopticon lecture at Keene, N. H., at 
the First Congregational Church, of which Rev. Mr. 
Roundy is minister. 


>= = 


Eighty-seventh Anniversary of the 
American Peace Society. 
Meeting of the Board of Directors. 





The semi-annual meeting of the board of directors 
of the American Peace Society was held at the Raleigh 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Friday, May 7, 1915, at 
10 a.m. In the absence of the president, Theodore F. 
Burton, Mr. Eugene Levering, of Baltimore, presided. 

The reports of the secretary and executive director 
were approved and ordered forwarded to the annual 
meeting as the report of the directors. 

A committee, consisting of Frank F. Williams, W. H. 
Short, and T. R. White, was appointed to prepare an 
amendment to the constitution for presentation to the 
annual meeting providing for representation by proxies 
at regular meetings of the board of directors. The 
amendment proposed was to be added to article V, para- 
graph 3, of the constitution, after the word “qualified,” 
as follows: 

“Provided, however, That each society entitled to repre- 
sentation on the board of directors shall be entitled to 
choose a director to serve at any meeting of the board in 
place of a director selected for the year who may for any 
reason be unable to attend.” 


The board approved the amendment and ordered it 
sent to the annual meeting. 

Resolutions were adopted creating the office of honor- 
ary secretary of the society and electing the retiring 
secretary, Benjamin F. Trueblood, to this office. A re- 
tiring allowance was also voted to Dr. Trueblood in 
recognition of his long and invaluable services to the 
society. A statement of appreciation was also approved 
and ordered forwarded to the annual meeting. 

Tt was announced that the Fifth National Peace Con- 
gress was to be held in San Francisco, October 10-12, 
with Dr. David Starr Jordan as its president. 

The report of the nominating committee was read by 
the chairman of the committee, ‘Dr. James Brown Scott. 
It recommended the re-election of all the present offi- 
cers except the secretary and executive director and the 
election of Arthur Deerin Call to the position of secre- 
tary. After discussion the board voted the following 
recommendations to be forwarded to the annual meet- 
ing: 

(1) The re-election of all the present officials except the 


secretary and executive director. 
(2) The re-election of Arthur D. Call as executive 


director. 


The following resolution was also voted: 


Resolved, That a committee of seven directors be ap- 
pointed to consider what changes, if any, should be made 
in the organization of the American Peace Society, and 
that the appointment of a secretary be postponed until 
after said committee has reported, and that such committee 
consist of Thomas Raeburn White, Theodore Marburg. 
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Samuel T. Dutton, Jackson H. Ralston, Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Forbes, Louis Vl. Lochner, and L. L. Hobbs. 


New representative directors present at the meeting 
were: Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, Federal Council of 
Churches; Mr. George Burnham and Mr. George Her- 
man Borst, Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society. 
Twenty members of the board were in attendance. 


Annual Meeting. 


‘The eighty-seventh annual meeting of the society was 
held at 2.30 p. m. Dr. James Brown Scott, a vice- 
president, called the meeting to order, and Mr. Lever- 
ing was asked to act as chairman. Mr. W. W. Thayer 
was appointed recording secretary. ‘The records of the 
eighty-sixth annual meeting were read and approved. 

The treasurer’s report, together with that of the 
auditor, was presented, accepted, and ordered placed on 
file. The report showed the balance on hand April 30, 
1915, to be $5,410.83. 

The annual report of the board of directors to the 
society, which consisted of the reports of the secretary 
and executive director, was presented and accepted. It 
was ordered printed in Tie ApvocaTEe oF PEACE and 
in pamphlet form. 

The recommendations forwarded by the board of 
directors concerning the nomination of officers were 
read by the secretary of the meeting. Before action 
was taken the report of the nominating committee was 
also read. The first recommendation was passed. The 
second recommendation was amended by substituting 
the word “secretary” for “executive director,” and, the 
vote being a tie, the matter of the election of a secre- 
tary was laid on the table. It was voted that Arthur D. 
Call should have charge of the office of the society and 
act as secretary until further action should be taken. 

The amendment to the constitution forwarded from 
the board of directors was adopted. (See above.) 

The following resolutions were then adopted: 


Resolutions. 


In the presence of this war, with its unprecedented 
destruction of human life and treasure; recognizing 
that its effects must extend to every nation, every home, 
even unto our children and our children’s children for 
many generations; conscious, as always, that war as a 
means of settling international disputes is irrational 
and unnecessary, we would express again the ancient 
faith of the American Peace Society in a constructive 
substitute for war in terms of an International Con- 
gress and a High Court of Nations. 


Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
STATEMENT OF APPRECIATION, 


Dr. Trueblood, you have been the honored secretary 
of our American Peace Society since 1892. Your resig- 
nation and retirement after these twenty-three years of 
distinguished service is not only a source of profound 
regret to us all, but an event demanding more than the 
passage of a formal resolution. 

Distinguished sir, you brought to this society the 
ripened experience of two college presidencies and of an 
extended residence abroad. You have through all of 
these intervening years given to the work in behalf of 
international peace an unflagging interest, a width of 


vision, and a self-forgetting power and devotion which 
have commanded the admiration and affection of us all. 

It is not necessary to rehearse your achievements ; 
they are history; they have made history. For many 
vears you were the only man in America regularly and 
exclusively engaged in promoting the cause of interna- 
tional peace. Your strength of character, your mental 
grasp of great principles, your familiarity with the his- 
tory of nations, your manly courage, have added greatly 
to the dignity and promise of the peace movement. 

We therefore express to you personally our deep ap- 
preciation and heartfelt thanks for the great service you 
have rendered. We are glad that years of rest and 
achievement are still before you. Your lucid pen is not 
lost. Out of the fullness.of your wisdom you will still 
continue to contribute to the upbuilding of our great 
cause. But, above all, it is a great consolation to us 
that your pure and transparent life, your infinite labors, 
vour many lessons so wisely taught, will make it impos- 
sible for you ever really to depart from us. Friend, we 
shall hold you affectionately and forever in our hearts. 

Voted: That the statement referring to Dr. True- 
hlood be incorporated in the minutes as the sincere and 
unanimous expression of us present at this eighty-sev- 
enth annual meeting of the American Peace Society. 


May 7, 1915. 





The Eighty-seventh Annual Report of 
the Directors of the American 
Peace Society. 


Presented at the Annual Meeting at Washington, D. C., 
May 7, 1915. 





Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 
Society: 
The Directors submit herewith, as the Eighty-seventh 
Annual Report of the work of the Society and of the 


‘general status of the peace movement throughout the 


world, the special Annual Reports of the Secretary and 
the Executive Director. 


ANNUAL: REPORT OF THE SECRETARY TO THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
To the Board of Directors: 

The Secretary herewith submits his annual report: 

On account of the continued impairment of his 
health, the Secretary offered his resignation at the 
December meeting of the Board of Directors, to take 
effect at the annual meeting in May. The resignation 
was accepted, and at this time the Secretary closes his 
service, after twenty-three years of secretarial and edi- 
torial work. The resignation is as follows: 

“DECEMBER 11, 1914. 
“T'o the Board of Directors of the American Peace 

Society: 

“DEAR FRIENDS: Since the serious breakdown of my 
health a year and a half ago, I had hoped to be able 
before now fully to take charge again of the general 
secretaryship and the editorial work of the Society. 
But in this I have been disappointed. Though my 
health has much improved, and gives promise of at least 
a fair degree of re-establishment, I am not yet strong 
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enough to attempt to do in full the large and ever- 
growing work of the general secretaryship in such fash- 
ion as you justly expect it to be done, and as | myself 
would wish to have it performed. 

“I am therefore compelled to reach the conclusion 
that it is my duty to give up the position at the annual 
meeting in May next, and give back to the Society the 
commission which has long been entrusted to me. In 
order to give time to secure a successor and to afford 
me opportunity to close up the work of the year in 
proper form, I submit herewith my resignation, to take 
effect at the annual meeting in May next, and at that 
time I shall not again be a candidate for re-election. 

“In contemplating the giving up of this service which 
will have covered nearly a quarter of a century, it is a 
great satisfaction to record that the Board of Directors 
of the Society, both here in Washington and in the 
nearly twenty previous years in Boston, have always 
been thoroughly loyal and sympathetic, and have ren- 
dered the Secretary genuine support in his many diffi- 
cult labors. The same is true of all my colleagues, the 
Department Directors, the secretaries of the Branch 
Societies, and all the workers who have given aid in 
developing the work of the Society. I thank them one 
and all with all my heart. 

“The twenty-five years within which my peace service 
has been performed, since I attended the London Peace 
Congress in 1890, have been years of marvelous sig- 
nificance. They’ have included the organization of 
nearly all the peace associations, more than six hun- 
dred in number; the holding of twenty international 
peace congresses and numerous national peace con- 
gresses; the development of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union, with its annual conferences; the holding 
of the two Hague Peace Conferences, and the establish- 
ment of the Hague Court; the increasing number of 
peace and arbitration treaties; the establishment of the 
Nobel Peace Prize Foundation; the organization of the 
Association for International Conciliation; the inaugu- 
ration by Albert K. Smiley of the Arbitration Confer- 
ences at Lake Mohonk; the creation by Mr. Ginn of the 
World Peace Foundation; by Mr. Carnegie of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, and, more 
recently, of the Church Peace Union; the establishment 
of the American School Peace League, and many simi- 
lar organizations. ‘Those are a part of the great grow- 
ing movement of civilization which can never go back- 
ward, 

“The horrible war in Europe, which seems for the 
moment to have paralyzed our faith, will come to an 
end. The forces of intelligence, righteousness, justice, 
good will, and peace will prevail again. Let the friends 
of peace all take courage, for the great dawn is soon to 
appear ! 

“Sincerely your friend, 

“(Signed ) BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD.” 
MEETINGS OF DIRECTORS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Board of Directors. 

The mid-winter meeting of the Board of Directors was 
held December 11, at Washington, D. C. The resigna- 
tion of the Secretary was received and accepted, to take 
effect at the annual meeting. The President, Theodore 


E. Burton, announced his expectation to be absent from 
the country for most of the year after March 1, on a 
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tour to South America and elsewhere. ‘The vacancy on 
the Board of Directors caused by the death of Aldis B. 
Browne was filled by the appointment thereto of Rev. 
Jay T. Stocking, of Washington, D. C., and two vacan- 
cies on the Executive Committee occasioned by the re- 
signations of Mr. Eugene Levering and Mr. George E. 
Roberts were filled by the election of Mr. Thomas Rae- 
burn White, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Stocking. The 
Church Peace Union was invited to appoint a repre- 
sentative director on the board, and Dr. Frederick 
Lynch has been named to serve in that capacity. It was 
voted that the Biennial National Peace Congress be 
held in 1915, and that plans as to time and place be left 
with the Executive Committee. The resolutions adopted 
at the December meeting were printed in THE Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE, and also sent out in circular form to 
all the members of Congress. President Burton was 
authorized on behalf of the directors to name a nomi- 
nating committee of seven to prepare for submission to 
the May meeting a list of candidates for officers to serve 
the society the coming year. 


Executive Commitlee. 


The executive work of the society has, as heretofore, 
been carried on under the direction of the Executive 
Committee. There have been ten regular meetings of 
the committee, with two special and one adjourned 
meeting. Among the matters of importance decided by 
the committee during the year have been these: Owing 
to the present financial condition it was decided to make 
a considerable reduction in the appropriations to most 
of the branch societies for the year ending July 1, 1915. 
It was also decided to empower the Secretary to reduce 
at his discretion the list of complimentary subscriptions 
to THe ApvocaTe oF Peace. The financial condition 
of the society has been under consideration, and a spe- 
cial committee appointed to initiate a financial cam- 
paign. ‘The question of a peace exhibit at the Panama- 
Pacific -Exposition was also considered, but the final 
decision of the general committee on the exhibit was to 
abandon the project as impracticable. Plans for the 
Fifth National Peace Congress have also occupied much 
attention. An official peace emblem and a peace poster 
stamp were adopted by the committee, and a contract 
with the Campbell Art Company ordered signed by the 
President and Secretary on behalf of the committee. A 
statement of principles in view of the war was prepared 
and discussed by the committee, but not adopted as the 
official utterance of the society. It was, however, o1 
dered printed in THe Apvocate or Prace, and eriti- 
cisms and suggestions invited. A special meeting of 
the committee was held at the request of the Secretary, 
and a sub-committee appointed to consider carefully the 
matter of recommendations for his successor and ques- 
tions cognate thereto. 


FINANCES. 


The report of the Treasurer shows the total receipts 
for the year to have been $43,664.56 and the total ex- 
penditures $44,105.93. ‘The excess of expenditure over 
income has therefore been $441.37, but owing to the 
balance remaining for some years past the society is 
still able to report $5,410.83 on hand April 30. The 
Executive Committee took into consideration the critical 
state of the society’s finances, and reduced the appro- 
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priations to several of the branch societies sufficiently 
to cover practically the last year’s excess of expenditure 
over actual receipts. ‘The branch societies are being 
urged to finance themselves in their own local fields as 
largely as possible, that the parent society may be en- 
abled to use its funds in extending the work and in aid- 
ing the newer organizations to get well established. The 
trustees of the Permanent Peace Fund have handed over 
to our Treasurer during the past fiscal year $3,054.13. 
From the Carnegie Endowment the society has received 
a subvention of $31,000.00, as for some years past. 
This has been largely applied to propaganda and organ- 
ization work through appropriations to branch societies 
and salaries of directors of field work. 


FIELD WORK. 


The propaganda work has been carried on under the 
direction of the Executive Director, through the five 
well-organized field departments and through the 
branch societies. The demand for lecturers has been 
unusually great, owing to the deep feeling pervading 
every section of the land that a way must be found to 


bring about permanent peace after this war. The. 


various peace organizations of the country have been 
busy supplying the calls for speakers, and our society, 
with its branch and section societies, has been able to 
provide many able men and women for this important 
educational work. The director of the Department for 
New York and New Jersey has this year opened an 
office at 70 Fifth avenue, New York city, so that now 
all of our five departments are provided with headquar- 
ters. The society’s total membership now numbers 
7,614, 6,670 of these being indirect members through 
the branch and’section societies. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 


The circulation of Tur ApvocaTE oF PEACE is 11,000 
copies monthly, as at last report. There has been a 
considerable reduction in the number of complimentary 
copies sent out, so that the actual subscription list is 
larger by over a thousand than last year. Were there 
only funds to enlarge and further develop the paper 
itself, and to furnish more gratuitous copies to inter- 
ested individuals and institutions, this most important 
feature of the society’s work could be very greatly en- 
larged. The Secretary, though far from well, has been 
able to continue the entire editorial care of the journal, 
and has been most fortunate in obtaining editorial con- 
tributions from a number of the leading peace workers 
in the country. He has endeavored to maintain the 
standard of the journal, and has carefully avoided any- 
thing that might be construed as partisanship in regard 
to the present war, always keeping before the readers 
the main contention of the pacifists that war itself must 
be done away. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Since last report ten new pamphlets have been added 
to the list of those published by the society : “The Forces 
that Failed,” bound together with “The Burden of the 
Nations” (Thos. E. Green); “The Century of Anglo- 
American Peace” (James L. Tryon); “The Peace Pal- 
ace at The Hague”: “History of the Observance of the 
Eighteenth of Mav”; “A Peace Exercise for Children 


for May 18th” (Jane A. Stewart) ; “The Inviolability 
of Human Life” (Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence) ; “What War 
is Destroying” (Jane Addams) ; “Wanted: Aggressive 
Pacifism” (Louis P. Lochner); “War and the Chil- 
dren” (Alex. Fichandler) ; “Some Recent Developments 
of the Organized Peace Movement in America” (Arthur 
D. Call). There are now fifty-three pamphlets on our 
list advertised each month in ‘He ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
Mrs. Mead has revised and enlarged her “Primer of the 
Peace Movement,” and a new edition has been pub- 
lished. There has recently been a large demand for the 
pamphlet on “Military Drill in the Public Schools,” by 
Dr. W. E. Darby, and 5,000 of these have been reprinted 
from the plates, 1,300 being distributed by Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania, to superintendents in that State, while 
the Massachusetts Peace Society has distributed 1,000 
copies. Constant orders come in for Dr. Green’s pam- 
phlet as a result of the great popularity of his Lyceum 
lectures on the subject. Through the Church Peace 
Union an edition of 50,000 of the “Christ of the Andes” 
was distributed in the summer of 1914, while several 
of our standard pamphlets have also been ordered in 
large quantities by the Union. ‘There is a growing de- 
mand for peace pamphlets suitably written for children 
and young people, and this department could advanta- 
geously use a much larger amount of money than is at 
its disposal in adding new literature and in distributing 
more gratuitously. We have, as heretofore, been com- 
pelled to charge enough to cover cost of printing and 
postage. 

Several of the branch societies have also published 
valuable leaflets for use in their own particular fields. 
Among those which have issued such literature are the 
California, Chicago, Massachusetts, New York, and 
Pennsylvania peace societies. 

Among the new books issued during the last year, and 
kept on sale at the society’s office, are: “Christ and 
War: A Peace Study Text-Book,” by Wm. E. Wilson; 
“The Problems of the War and the Peace: A Hand- 
book for Students,” by Norman Angell; “A Course in 
Citizenship,” by Ella Lyman Cabot and others; a new 
edition of Mr. Holls’ “The Peace Conference at The 
Hague”; Alfred Noyes’ drama, “Rada”; Atherton 
Brownell’s drama, “The Unseen Empire” ; Ex-President 
Taft’s “The United States and Peace,” and “The War 
Traders,” by George H. Perris. 

Other new books, published in 1914-1915, which are 
of much value, are: “Asia at the Door” and “American- 
Japanese Relations,” by K. K. Kawakami; “Prize Ora- 
tions of the Intercollegiate Peace Association,” edited 
by Prof. S. F. Weston; “America’s Conquest of En- 
rope,” by David Starr Jordan; “The Bible and Uni- 
versal Peace,” by Geo. H. Gilbert; “What Makes a Na- 
tion Great,” by Frederick Lynch; Prof. W. A. Dun- 
ning’s “The British Empire and the United States” ; 
Prof. Josiah Royce’s “War and Insurance”; “God’s 
Paths to Peace,” by the late Dr. Ernst Richard. 

So many volumes dealing especially with the war and 
the problems arising therefrom have appeared during 
the last six months that space forbids the enumeration 
of any. 

The library of the society is in excellent condition: 
complete files of all the leading peace journals have 
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been bound during the year and the pamphlets cata- 
logued. The Secretary is glad to be able to leave the 
suciety in possession of such a valuable, useful, and 
growing collection of peace books and pamphlets. 


THE FIFTH NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


At the midwinter meeting of the Directors it was 
decided that the regular Biennial National Peace Con- 
gress should be held this year, and that the initiatory 
arrangements should be made by the Executive Com- 
mittee. Considerable correspondence was entered into 
with peace leaders in various cities, and San Fran- 
cisco’s invitation, repeatedly extended during the last 
three years, was finally accepted. Plans are now defi- 
nitely under way for the congress to be held there in 
October. The California peace societies and the Pacific 
Coast Director are most active in arranging for the 
meeting, and a very successful congress ought to be the 
result. 

THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


The Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbi- 
tration met in its twentieth session at Mohonk Lake, 
N. Y., May 27-29, 1914. Hon. John Bassett Moore 
presided, and many prominent men took part in its de- 
liberations. Much of the time of the conference was 
devoted to the Third Hague Conference. The platform 
adopted was positive and constructive, pointing out the 
importance of the early calling of the conference with 
careful preparation of its program, recommending also 
the “establishment of a court with a determinate per- 
sonnel as advised by the Second Hague Conference.” 
The declaration issued by the business men was a docu- 
ment of unusual strength, treating of the economic 
waste of war and its paralyzing influence on commerce 
and industrial development, urging the reduction of 
war budgets, limitation of armaments, and a “naval 
holiday.” 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND CONGRESSES. 


The Nineteenth Conference of the Interparliament- 
ary Union and the Twenty-ninth Conference of the 
International Law Association, which were arranged for 
Stockholm and The Hague respectively in August and 
September last, and the Twenty-first Universal Peace 
Congress, which was to have met at Vienna in Septem- 
ber, were all postponed indefinitely upon the sudden 
outbreak of the war at the last of July. The World 
Church Peace Congress, planned by the Church Peace 
Union and the British and German Church Peace Coun- 
cils, was the only one which succeeded in getting to- 
gether, and its delegates remained in Constance but one 
day, and then hastened to leave the country while the 
roads were still open to traffic. This conference con- 
vened again in London three days later, August 5, and 
took counsel as to the best methods of future work. 
The American Peace Society was well represented at 
this by two of its Department Directors and by several 
members of the board. Other representatives were on 
their way, but were unable to reach their destina- 
tion. 

DEATH OF PEACE LEADERS. 


This report would not be complete without a tribute 
to the memory of the lamented Baroness Bertha von 


Suttner, whose death occurred on June 21 last. The 
peace cause has lost a leader of rare devotion, influence, 
and ability. Pope Leo pronounced her the most re- 
markable woman in the world; she was, without doubt, 
the most remarkable woman in the peace movement. 
The German Peace Society was deprived of its Presi 
dent and oldest peace worker by the death in August of 
Dr. Adolf Richter, of Pforzheim. Long before the Ger- 
man Peace Society existed Dr. Richter had been active 
in promoting friendly relations between nations. These 
men and women of the elder generations leave vacant 
places that will be hard to fill, but their inspiration and 
influence and the permanent accomplishments of their 
devoted lives will not be lost or forgotten. 


SPECIAL PEACE DAYS. 


The celebration of May 18th by the schools as Peace 
Day continues to be general. More and more of the 
superintendents are issuing calls for its observance, and 
in several of the States programs and suggestions for 
teachers are included in the annuals sent out by the 
State officials. Several new peace exercises for the day 
have just been prepared by the American School Peace 
League, the American Peace Society, and other organi 
zations. ‘Through the Peace Commission of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and the Church Peace Union 
the churches of the country very generally observed the 
Sunday preceding the 18th of May. 

The American Peace Centenary Committee secured 
in many churches of the country Christmas Eve ser 
ices in honor of the centenary of the signing of the 
Treaty of Ghent, and a very widespread observance of 
February 14, the Sunday nearest the anniversary of the 
ratification of the treaty, which occurred on February 
17, 1815. 

Soon after the war broke out the President of the 
United States issued a proclamation setting aside Sun- 
day, October 4, 1914, as a national day of prayer for 
peace. 

It seems probable that there was a less general ob- 
servance than usual last year of the regular Peace Sun 
day, the third Sunday in December, on account of the 
many special occasions set aside because of the terrible 
European war. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CENTENARY OF PEACE, 


The extensive plans for the celebration of the hun 
dred years of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States had largely to be abandoned because of 
the war. Certain features of the program arranged by 
the American Peace Centenary Committee were carried 
out, however. There was a nation-wide observance of 
the hundredth anniversary of the ratification of the 
Treaty of Ghent on February 17. The State of Louis- 
iana also celebrated, on January 8 to 12, 1915, the cen 
tenary of the closing battle of the war at New Orleans. 
There are also permanent contributions to historical 
peace literature, such as the volume written by Prof. 
William Archibald Dunning, “The British Empire and 
the United States.” Numerous prizes for essays and 
orations on the significance of the peace centennial have 
been given, and this work of education among the young 
people of the country will prove to have been not the 
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least valuable of the accomplishments of the centenary 
celebration. 
NEW ORGANIZATIONS. 

Several new organizations, both in this country and 
abroad, have been called into existence by the eager 
longing of men and women to find a solution of the 
problems created by the great war. ‘T'wo of these in the 
United States deserve special mention in this report— 
the Emergency Federation of Peace Forces and the 
Woman’s Peace Party—because they are the first large 
movements looking toward nation-wide organization for 
the definite purpose of finding the conditions of perma- 
nent peace. In the few months since their inception 
they have developed in a most encouraging way. 
Then, too, the leaders in these organizations are active 
members of the American Peace Society, and hence the 
society may justly claim a share in them. 

THE YEAR'S ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

The Mexican situation, which at last report was criti- 
cal, cleared up very satisfactorily after the successful 
work of the Mediation Conference at Niagara Falls on 
May 20 last. The tender of good offices by the diplo- 
matic representatives of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile; 
the acceptance of the offer by the immediate parties 
concerned, and the resultant agreements, with the sub- 
sequent withdrawal of the United States troops from 
Mexico, constitute a most striking development of in- 
ternational as well as of Pan-American diplomacy. 

The question of the Panama Canal tolls, which 
formed such a stirring issue a year ago, was finally set- 
tled in June, 1914, when the Sims bill, repealing the 
clause which granted exemption from tolls to American 
coastwise vessels, was passed by both houses of Con- 
gress, though in an amended form, and signed by 
President Wilson on June 15. 

Added to all this, the group of special treaties con- 
cluded by Secretary Bryan between the United States 
and other nations has been enlarged until thirty treaties 
have been negotiated, and fifteen have been ratified and 
are now in effect. These treaties providing for the pa- 
cific adjustment of international disputes through inter- 
national commissions of investigation represent a dis- 
tinct advance over most previous treaties, in that all 
questions of dispute which cannot be diplomatically ad- 
justed are to be thus referred for investigation. The 
delay itself provides one very important factor in the 
solution of all difficulties—it allows time for heated 
passions to cool and tempers to become tranquil. 





THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


The peace work of the year has been greatly disorgan- 
ized, if not indeed much retarded, by the war. This has 
been the case particularly in Europe, where most of the 
international peace activities have heretofore been car- 
ried on within the countries now involved in the war. 
The great annual international conferences and con- 
gresses, including the Third Hague Conference, which it 
was hdped to hold in this very year, all had to be post- 
poned indefinitely. Efforts were made to convene the 
Commission of the International Peace Bureau at Berne 
after the outbreak of the war, and finally, on January 
6 and 7, 1915, an extraordinary session was summoned. 
Sixteen members of the commission were able to re- 


spond. Appeals were issued, questions of ways and 
means discussed, and a program drawn up which in- 
cluded the chief points to be embodied in the permanent 
treaty of peace which will follow the war. ‘I'he chief 
value of the meeting was probably the friendly com- 
munion between the pacitists of the belligerent and neu- 
tral states and the strengthening of their faith in the 
ultimate triumph of the ideals of peace. 

‘The national peace congresses, which had come to 
have increasing importance and influence annually in 
the leading Kuropean countries, were held early in the 
summer of 1914, but it will be impossible to convene 
them for some months or perhaps years to come. In 
the continental countries at war many of the pacifists 
have been forced through the system of conscription 
into hostilities, and are now, in one way or another, 
sharing in the awful calamities of the campaigns. In 
the neutral states—Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden—bordering on the belligerent states, 
the friends of peace have been doing most extraordinary 
service. 

In the United States the peace movement, though 
much impeded, both directly and indirectly, has never- 
theless gone forward in a most encouraging way. New 
peace societies have been created, and increased numbers 
of members enrolled in those already in existence ; local 
conferences have been organized; peace speakers and 
lecturers have traversed the length and breadth of the 
land ; peace literature has been called for and distributed 
more widely than ever before; work among teachers and 
students has had a new consecration; hatred of war has 
developed very greatly among the masses of the people ; 
women have been organized in a practical way unknown 
before. 

The most critical situation now facing our country 
as a direct result of the European war is whether there 
is to be a general increase of the military spirit, a de- 
velopment of the army and navy out of all proportion 
to our needs, the introduction of military training into 
our schools and colleges, and a gradual militarization 
of the nation. ; 

Europe has been wrecked before our very eyes by mili- 
tarism. Shall we fail to heed the lesson being taught 
at such terrible cost? 


Respectfully submitted, 
BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD, 
Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. 


To the Board of Directors of the American Peace 
Society: 


GENTLEMEN: In accordance with Article VII of our 
society’s constitution, I submit the following as my an- 
nual report for the year ending April 30, 1915: 


DEPARTMENTS, 


The following table shows the departments organized 
by the American Peace Society. The headquarters of 
each department, the States most canvassed by each, the 
constituency included, and department directors are 
given : 
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Departments. quarters. | States. ency. Directors. Ohio. 
{ Ilinoi Peace Association of Friends in America, Rich- 
ee 
| Kentue ] mond, Ind. 

1, Central West...) Chicago....... i — 20,565,000 | L.P. Lochner. 

Michigan... SOCIETIES OTILERWISE AFFILIATED OR CO-OPERATING 
| Wisconsin. seseees J | WITH THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

2. New England..| Boston......... | New England 6,500,000 J. L. Tryon. . .. . — . 

States, ; 1. The American Society for the Judicial Settlement 

2 Reet New York | § New York........ Sea eee of International Disputes elects a Director of our 

City. iNew Je rsey —s Egieas , Soc ie ty. 

4. Pacific Coast | Berkeley Washington...) 2. The American School Peace League, with forty 
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mad hy, sm 2 4,500,000 |R Roo two State Branch Societies, elects a Director of 

Los Ange les California........ ) : 
our Society. 
{ Virginia.......... } a » > . ‘ : 
|| Florida. | 3. The World Peace Foundation elects a Director of 
al . 
4, South Atlantic] Atlanta, Ga.. {ao yet on | 11,500,000 |J. J. Hall. our Society. 
States, | | ’ ¥ ‘ . 
bo ee j 1. The Lake Mohonk Conferences on International 
a.) suk -aalani = Arbitration co-operate in various ways. 
5. The American Association for International Con- 
CONSTITUENT BRANCH SOCIETIES. ciliation 
" sali ; netiie 6. The International Peace Union at Berne. 
Name of Society. ,ocation, rganiz 4 ~ ’ Al 
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2. California Peace Society 9. The Church Peace Union. 
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3. California Peace Society (South- 10 | he I ede ral Counc il of ¢ hure he 8. 
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4. Chicago Peace Society... NS, EE Jan., 1910. NEW SOCIETIES. 
5. Cincinnati Arbitration and Peace 
IE wccsnsncsnnetsimncnannenbesseneqanens Cincinnati, Ohio Nov., 1904, vay . ° er . , 

6. Cleveland Peac iety... Cleveland, Ohio... May, 1909. The following societies have been organized since 

7. Connecticut Peace _—— Hartford, Conn., May, 1906. i are rt ° 

8. Dallas Peace Society... : Dallas, ‘exas.. Apr., 1915, Januar Y> 1914: 

9. Georgia Peace Society................ , | Atlanta, Ga.... May, 1911. ‘ a ‘ . 

10. German-American Peace Society. “| feat York City... Dee., 1904, 1. St. Paul Peace Society (Section), Mar., 1914. 

11. Indiana Peace Society. - ndianapolis, Ind. Mar., 1914, » ‘ Penne Gantete —_—r ; ri 

12. Italian-American Peace Soc iety... New York City... June, 1908, 2. Auburn Pe a e Soci ty { se ction), Api +» 1914, 

13. Maine Peace Society. | Portland, Maine. Feb., 1912, 3. Poughkeepsie Peace Society (Section), Apr., 1914. 

14. Maryland Peace Socie Baltimore, Md, Feb., 1910. + Tp: > . ° ro ° P 

15. Massachusetts Peace Socie Boston, Mass... Apr., 1911. 1. Fall River Peace Society (Section), June, 1914. 

16. Minnesota Peace Society...... St. Paul, Minn. Oct., 1913. fp _ Deane Gaul : ht : ( 

7. Missouri Peace Society... Columbia, Mo.. Oct. 1912. 5. Nis igara Peace Socie ty (Section), Sept., 1914. 

1x, Nebraska Peace Society.. Lincoln, Neb... Feb., 1912. 6. Tennessee Peace Soc iety (Branch), Oct., 1914. 

19. New Hampshire Peace Society Concord, N. H. Feb., 1912 ios > p 

20. New York Peace Society. New ow Feb., 1906 (. Atlanta I eace Soc ie ty (See tion ) ~ Nov re "191 }. 

21. Norfolk Peace Society.. Norfolk, Va... Nov., 1913, Q . heen Ginataber tanks " O1k 

22. North Carolina Peace So Raleigh, N. C Feb., 1913. 8. Hudson Peace Socie tv (Section), Feb., 1915. 

23. Oregon Peace Society.. Portland, Ore. | Jan,, 1911 9 ’ srlanc Talley Peace Society (Sectio Ne 

24. Orlando Peace Society. en Nov., 1913 9. ¢ umber lan LV alley — oom ty ( ui n), Fe me 

25. go pee Arbitration and nated ' ' 1915. 

| Phil Iphia, Pa........... ) 1909. . . al . . 

26. Rhode Island ease Society. Pvecidonea, ? | Ae 914. 10. Minneapolis Peace Society (Section), Mar., 1915. 

27.. Tennessee Peace Society... Chattanooga, Tenn........] Oct., 1914, . > ace aAcue ome (Sectio ar 915 

28. Utah Peace Society.. Salt Lake City, Utah.....] May, 1908, 11. lhe P — Lei ague of Rome ( ection ), Mar., 1915. 

vg. Vermont Peace Society. Montpelier, Vt....- May, 1912. 12. Dallas Peace Soci ‘iety (Branch), Apr., 1915. 

30, Washington (D. C.) Peace § y.| Washington, D. Mar., 1912. <n “ae ~ ee -_ . a1n 

31. Washington (State) Peace Rocket. Seattle, Washington....| May, 1909. 13. Simmons ollege I eace Soc lety, Apr., 1915, 

32. Wisconsin Peace Soviety............... Madison, Wisconsin.,,.... Oct., Ilz. 

34. Youngstown Peace Society. ..| Youngstown, Ohio Dec., 1912. SOCIETIES rp ‘Rss ? JANIZATION 

34. Louisiana Peace Society................| New Orleans, La.,.........] Apr., 1915. SOCIETIES IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION. 

cp na i i 1. Saratoga Peace Society, Saratoga, N. Y. 

1. Atlanta Peace Society.......... ......... | eee Nov., 1914. ‘i Re Te. ‘ , r 

° Aubunn iene Society... Auburn, N.¥ Apr. 1914. 2. Rochester Peace Society, Rochester, N. Y. 

3. Columbia Peace Society. .| Columbia, Mo....... ..| Mar., 1913, ¢ Sehe ttady Peace Society. Schenectady y 4 

+ Seeamale Widen Pelieiecisie | Meomenitdame We] teen ae 3. Schenectady I eace Soc iety, § chenectady, ie + 

5. Derry Peace Society......-secceseecese Derry, N. Ho... Aug., 1911 4. Troy Peace Society, Troy, N. Y. 

6. Hudson Peace Society................... Hudson, N. Y Feb., 1915 5 | “. t Peace Q riety . Lewist Maine 

7. ——— Mohawk Rivers Heace an "- - ov. zewiston eace Socie Vy; zewiston, Maine. 

EEE, any, shined ar., 1913. ! 7 ace Societv. / rusts ai 

8. Fall River B oe as Wives, ann] doen een 6. Augusta Peace Society, Augusta, Maine. 

9. Minneapolis Peace Society. Minneapolis, Minn........) Mar., 1915, ?. Brunswick Peace Society, Brunswick, Maine. 

10. New Kedford Peace Society New Redford, Mass......| Nov., 1913, > ‘sburg Pe: ET a: Petersbur Vv 

11. Niagara Fence Society,....... Herth Tonawanda, N. Y.| Sept., 1911. 8. Petersburg Peace Society, Petersburg, Va. 

12. Northfield Peace Society.. orthfield, Minn........... Jan., 1913, C Tavahachi sa00e Soci r Tayvahach} Texas 

1k, Pittsburgh Peace Society... fade Pee.) Sek. 9. Waxahachie Peace Soci iety, Waxahachie, Texas. 

14. Poughkeepsie Peace Society. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Apr., 1914, 10. Columbus Peace Socie ty, Columbus, O. 

15. Redlands Peace Society. Redlands, Cal.. Dec., 1910. a . a 

16. San José Peace Society..... San José, Cal... Mar.,1913. 11. Kentucky Peace Society, Richmond, Ky. 

17. Springfield Peace Society. Springfield, Mass Nov., 1913, 12. Exeter. N. H 

18. St. Paul Peace Society...... St. Paul, Minn.. Mar., 1914. - = Staci ” 

19. Titusville Peace Society . Titusville, Pa Dec , 1913. 

20. Peace League of Rome........ ..| Rome, Ga, ..| Mar., 1915. AIMS. 

21. Simmons College Peace Society....| Abilene, TEXAS.....00sccse- Apr., 1915. 

The aims of the American Peace Society, as pre- 











AFFILIATED 


SOCIETIES. 


1. Commission on Peace and Arbitration of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America, 


New York City. 


sel 


ited by its various branches and sections, have not 


been materially changed because of the European war. 
The two main principles of this Society are as pertinent 


as 


of 


in the days of William Ladd. The substitute for all 
the problems incident to the crime of war must take 
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the direction of an International Congress and a High 
Court of Nations. It is true that we must continue to 
promote the active co-operation of all forces making 
for international friendship, that we must define the 
causes and state the effects, that we may ultimately 
-prevent war. But it is international justice, based upon 
the principles of law, economy, and national experience, 
that will end the recurring scourge. The enlighten- 
ment of public opinion in the direction of world order is 
the supreme task of the peace societies. 


METHODS, ORGANIZATION, AND FINANCES. 


The total number of addresses delivered under the 
auspices of the American Peace Society during the year 
has been not less than 2,000. The Executive Director 
has averaged one address each week during the year. 
The various societies report twenty-four dinners and 
luncheons during the year and eighteen receptions. 
Branches, sections, and affiliating societies have issued 
thirty-nine pamphlets. ‘Twenty-three other documents 
have been issued by these societies. Practically all of 
them have promoted the observance of Peace Day in 
the schools and churches. Approximately fifty-five 
other organizations have been enlisted. Five societies 
report maintaining a lecture bureau, five an information 
bureau, and four a press bureau. 

The societies as yet have not adopted a uniform 
month for holding their annual meetings. ‘The methods 
for conducting the work have not been materially 
changed since last year. 

The largest Branch in number of members is the 
Massachusetts Peace Society, with 1,727; the next is 
New York, with 626; the next, Pennsylvania, with 505 ; 
the next, Chicago, with 427. In the branch and section 
societies the total number of annual members is 6,140, 
of contributing members is 225, of sustaining members 
is 171, of life members is 190; the total number of 
“affiliating” members is 18, “adhering” 37, “officers and 
free” 60, “associate” 1,773, “subscribing” 24, “patrons” 
18, “donors” 1, while the total direct membership in the 
American Peace Society is 944, making a grand total of 
9,601 members in the society and its branches. 

The following summaries for April 30, 1915, will be 
of interest: The members (indirect) of our branch and 
section societies number 6,670; annual, life, ete. 
(direct), 944. The total number of paid members is 
7,614; the number of other subscribers to THE ApDvo- 
CATE OF PEACE is 830. The total number of paid sub- 
scribers to THE ApDvocaTe OF Prace is 8,444. The 
number of complimentary Apvocares mailed in April 
to libraries, exchanges, etc., was 1,856. Besides the 
usual sample copies, the total number of ADvocaTEs 
mailed in April, 1915, was 10,300. Our paid sub- 
seribers have increased 1,475 during the year. The 
number of constituent branch societies has increased 
from 31 to 34: the number of sections from 11 to 21. 
The total number of affiliated societies has increased 
from 54 to 68. 

The number of equipped offices outside the home 
office is nine, with twenty-two employed officers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ArTHUR DErERIN CALL, 


Erecutive Director. 


Annual Report of the Treasurer of the 
American Peace Society. 
May 1, 1914, to April 30, 1915. 
Balance on band May 1,. TOi oo .siciccecicvascsnee $5,852.20 
Receipts. 
Secretary’s account (less amount 
handed to ‘Treasurer, which is_ in- 
cluded in the Treasurer’s account)... $3,277.14 
TYORSELOTS GCCOUME 6. sci ccccccccosses 40,387 .42 


Ie INS a5. w 9 a6 ease ark a Han eae 43,664.56 


$49,516.76 
Expenditures. 


Secretary’s account ..........eceeeees $3,277.14 
Cg | a eer 40,828.79 

Tete] CRPORGI BIE. occ isc eccsasieesiesecs . $44,105.93 
Balance on hand April 30, 1915............-ee0- $5,410.83 


ACCOUNT IN DETAIL, 


Receipts. 

IN 5 ccc sk ore ema aS $1,027.27 
Subvention from the Carnegie Endow- 

I ais: su Gta te wWeiknieicatecas AA 31,000.00 
Received from the Trustees of the 

Permanent Peace Fund............. 3,054.13 
oe ee aa ere ee 66.00 
Income investment, Reserve Fund..... 794.50 
Payment of Ross, Booth bonds, matured 1,500.00 
IEEE Soci ausedacmeeseaecee 3,580.15 
Memberships from Special Fund...... - 327.00 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE subscriptions armas 550.82 
INI .s3 areidita engine palma ienrh aw ie aaa e 1,726.98 
DEE, oc da cdaicnceaslanae Bueaws 37.71 

I nas Se eres halo Weimer ps oie wie whine 


Expenditures. 
Washington office: 
Salaries of. 
Secretary and Executive Director. $8,000.00 
Oflice Secretary and stenogra- 


BNE sn a diel eae kee wae ae 2,404.00 
NN GUNN oo s.xacidalawacaw a heiaviares 1,140.00 
I ala 5 oui ae Seekrainern wre ee 80.66 
Postage, expressage, and telegraph- 
RE ais aN scl ak whale mio Sietaetectokes 736.51 
re 223.72 
Peemiture for Oe 6.6556 ce caceees 27.76 
CN FO Ee 144.74 
EE ETT TEER 


Field work : 
Salaries of five Department Direct- 
css ca. cng one e ake an eae een $10,000.00 
00 


Appropriations to Branch Societies, 12,475. 


© 


Traveling expenses .........e0- - 1,017.5 
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Rent: 
OE er eee ere 150.00 
Desk-room for Rhode Island 
ee ee ee 16.50 


23,659.09 
Publications : 
Printing and mailing of Apvoc\TE 


OF PEACE, pamphlets, etc........ $5,485.80 
Books and literature purchased... 679.15 
PE Pidic i tnedee inked ees cnadanneen 6,164.95 
REE bv'gu.ceweGwaesbaewe esas sated mdala 1,524.50 
5 OT Pie tn ee Eee Noe ope $44,105.98 
Te RR er re Te 43,664 .56 
Excess of expenditures over receipts....... $441.37 
From cash on hand May 1, 1914........... 5,852.20 
Cash on hand April 30, 1915............0. $5,410.83 


RESERVE FUND. 


Investments. 
AprIL 30, 1915. 


Par value. Market value. 


12 shares in the Pullman Co., stock.. $1,200.00 $1,944.00 
15 shares in the Am. Tel. & Tel. Co., 

INLD said \a:cirm hie cardia web insite ceceereiianaiasalees 1,500.00 1,833.75 
24 shares in the Boston Elevated R. 

i Ms ioe cate ek ak ee 2,400.00 1,848.00 
12 shares in the Puget Sound Trac- 

tion. Light & Power Co., Pfd....... 1,200.00 960.00 
1 share in the Puget Sound Traction, 

Light & Power Co., Com........... 100.00 20.00 
$1,500 Real Estate Mortgage bonds, 

S.C TEs oes ccs ace cis tkiee ica meire 1,500.00 1,500.00 


$2,000 Northern Pac.-Great Northern 

4% joint bond, C., B. & Q. collateral, 

CDs ica be caecadeiapanasio“gans 2,000.00 1,860.00 
$4,000 Northern Pac.-Great Northern 

4% joint bond, C., B. & Q. collateral, 

WINE 66 soncG ena mekavennes oss 4,000.00 3,720.00 





$13,900.00 $13,685.75 
Respectfully submitted, 
Gro. W. Wurrtr, Treasurer. 


This is to certify that I have made an examination of the 
accounts and vouchers of the American Peace Sgciety from 
May 1, 1914, to April 30, 1915, and find them to be correct 
and cs refully kept. showing a balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer of $5,410.83. 

C. Louis Eckrorr, Auditor. 

May 1, 1915. 


—_e 


A World League and Arbitral Court. 


By William Howard Taft. 


The address of William Howard Taft before the World 
Court Congress at Cleveland, Ohio, May 12, was the 
utterance of a statesman. Recognizing that institu- 
tional advances in the progress of the world are not like 
Minerva, who sprang full-armed from the brain of Jove, 
but that they are usually of a most gradual growth, Mr. 
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Taft began his address by tracing the attempts to secure 
liberty for the individual in early American history. 
He showed that the relation between the function of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in hearing and de- 
ciding controversies between States and that of a World 
Court sitting to decide cases between sovereign nations 
is very close. Controversies between the States of our 
Union are not for the most part governed by the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and Congress has no power under our 
Constitution to lay down principles by Federal law to 
govern such cases; neither can the legislature of either 
State pass laws to regulate the rights of the other State. 
In other words, laws governing the relations of our 
States to-each other are for the most part international 
in their scope. 

Showing that we have reached what is practically the 
institution of a League and Arbitral Court with Eng- 
land and Canada for the preservation of peace between 
us, Mr. Taft asked: “May we not hope to enlarge its 
scope and membership and give its benefits to the 
world?” He then went on to say: 

“Will not the exhaustion in which all the belligerents, 
whether victors or vanquished, find themselves after this 
awful sacrifice of life and wealth make them wish to 
make the recurrence of such a war less probable? Will 
they not be in a mood to entertain any reasonable plan 
for the settlement of international disputes by peaceable 
means? Now can we not devise such a plan? I think 
we can. 

“The second Hague Conference has proposed a per- 
manent court to settle questions of a legal nature arising 
between nations. But the signatories to the convention 
would under such a plan not be bound to submit such 
questions. Nor were the conferring nations able to agree 
on the constitution of the court. But the agreement on 
the recommendation for the establishment of such a 
court shows that the idea is within the bounds of the 
practical. 

“To constitute an effective League of Peace, we do not 
need all the nations. Such an agreement between eight 
or nine of the Great Powers of Europe, Asia, and Amer- 
ica would furnish a useful restraint upon possible wars. 
The successful establishment of a Peace League between 
the Great Powers would draw into it very quickly the 
less powerful nations. 

“What should be the fundamental] plan of the League ? 

“Tt seems to me that it ought to contain four pro- 
visions. In the first place, it ought to provide for the 
formation of a court which would be given jurisdiction 
by the consent of all the members of the League to con- 
sider and decide justiciable questions between them or 
any of them which have not yielded to negotiation ac- 
cording to the principles of international law and equity, 
and that the court should be vested with power, upon 
the application of any member of the League, to decide 
the issue as to whether the question arising is justiciable. 

“Second. A Commission of Conciliation for the con- 
sideration and recommendation .of a solution of all non- 
justiciable questions that may arise between the mem- 
bers of the League should be created, and this Commis- 
sion should have power to hear evidence, investigate the 
causes of difference, and mediate between the parties and 
then make its recommendation for a settlement. 

“Third. Conferences should be held from time to time 
to agree upon principles of international law not already 
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established as their necessity shall suggest themselves. 
When the conclusions of the Commission shall have been 
submitted to the various parties to the League for a rea- 
sonable time, say a year, without calling forth objection, 
it shall be deemed that they acquiesce in the principles 
thus declared. 

“Fourth. The members of the League shall agree that 
if any member of the League shall begin war against 
any other member of the League without first having 
submitted the question, if found justiciable, to the arbi- 
tral court provided in the fundamental compact, or 
without having submitted the question, if found non- 
justiciable, to the Commission of Conciliation for its 
examination, consideration, and recommendation, then 
the remaining members of the League agree to join in 
the forcible defense of the member thus prematurely 
attacked. 

“First. The first feature involves the principle of the 
general arbitration treaties with England and France, 
to which England and France agreed, and which I sub- 
mitted to the Senate, and which the Senate rejected or 
so mutilated as to destroy their vital principle. I think 
it is of the utmost importance that it should be embraced 
in any effective League of Peace. The successful opera- 
tion of the Supreme Court as a tribunal between inde- 
pendent States in deciding justiciable questions not in 
the control of Congress, or under the legislative regula- 
tion of either State, furnishes a precedent and justifica- 
tion for this that I hope I have made clear. Moreover, 
the inveterate practice.of arbitration, which has now 
grown to be an established custom for the disposition of 
controversial questions between Canada and the United 
States, is another confirmation of the practical character 
of such a court. 

“Second. We must recognize, however, that the ques- 
tions within the jurisdiction of such a court would cer- 
tainly not include all the questions that might lead to 
war, and therefore we should provide some other instru- 
mentality for helping the solution of those questions 
which are non-justiciable. This might well be a Com- 
mission of Conciliation, a commission to investigate the 
facts, to consider the arguments on both sides, to mediate 
between the parties, to see if some compromise cannot be 
effected, and finally to formulate and recommend a set- 
tlement. This may involve time, but the delay, instead 
of being an objection, is really one of the valuable inci- 
dents providing for the performance of such a function 
by a Commission. We have an example of such a Com- 
mission of Conciliation in the controversy between the 
United States and Great Britain over the seal fisheries. 
The case on its merits as a judicial question was <e- 
cided against the United States, but the world impor- 
tance of not destroying the Pribilof seal herd by pelagic 
sealing was recognized and a compromise was formulated 
by the arbitral tribunal, which was ultimately embodied 
in a treaty between England, Russia, Japan, and the 
United States. Similar recommendations were made by 
the court of arbitration which considered the issues aris- 
ing between the United States and Great Britain in re- 
spect to the Newfoundland fisheries. 

“Third. Periodical conferences should be held between 
the members of the League for the declaration of prin- 
ciples of international law. This is really a provision 
for something in the nature of legislative action by the 
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nations concerned in respect to international law. The 
principles of international law are based upon custom 
between nations established by actual practice, by their 
recognition in treaties, and by the consensus of great 
law-writers. Undoubtedly the function of an arbitral 
court, established as proposed in the first of the above 
suggestions, would lead to a good deal of valuable judge- 
made international law; but that would not cover the 
whole field. Something in the nature of legislation on 
the subject would be a valuable supplement to existing 
international law. It would be one of the very admirable 
results of such a League of Peace that the scope of inter- 
national law could be enlarged in this way. Mr. Justice 
Holmes, in the case of Missouri vs. Illinois, to which I 
have already referred, points out that the Supreme 
Court, in passing on questions between the States and in 
laying down the principles of international law that 
ought to govern in controversies between them, should 
not and cannot make itsg@lf a legislature. But in a 
League of Peace there is no limit to the power of inter- 
national conferences of the members in such a quasi- 
legislative course except the limit of the wise and the 
practical. 

“Fourth. The fourth suggestion is one that brings in 
the idea of force. In the League proposed all members 
are to agree that if any one member violates its obliga- 
tion and begins war against any other member without 
submitting its cause for war to the arbitral court if it is 
a justiciable question, or to the Commission of Concilia- 
tion if it is otherwise, all the members of the League 
should unite to defend the member attacked against a 
war waged in breach of plighted faith. It is to be ob- 
served that this does not involve the members of the 
League in an obligation to enforce the judgment of the 
court or the recommendation of the Commission of Con- 
ciliation. It only furnishes the instrumentality of force 
to prevent attack without submission. It is believed it 
is more practical than to attempt to enforce judgments 
after the hearing. One reason is that the failure to sub- 
mit to one of the two tribunals the threatening cause of 
war for the consideration of one or the other is a fact 
easily ascertained and concerning which there can be no 
dispute, and it is a palpable violation of the obligation 
of the member. It is wiser not to attempt too much. 
The required submission and the delay incident thereto 
will in most cases lead to acquiescence in the judgment 
of the court or in the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion of Conciliation. The threat of force against plainly 
unjust war, for that is what is involved in the provision, 
will have a most salutary deterrent effect. I am aware 
that membership in this League would involve on the 
part of the United States an obligation to take part in 
Juropean and Asiatic wars, it may be, and that in this 
respect it would be a departure from the traditional 
policy of the United States in avoiding entangling alli- 
ances with European or Asiatic countries. But I con- 
ceive that the interest of the United States in the close 
relations it has of a business and social character with 
the other countries of the world, much closer now than 
ever before, would justify it, if such a League could be 


-formed, in running the risk that there might be of such 


a war in making more probable the securing of the in- 
estimable boon of peace of the world that now seems so 
far away.” 
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International Meeting at The Hague. 


The following manifesto and minimum program is 
the result of the discussions at an international meeting 
held at The Hague from the 7th to the 10th of April, 
1915. Invitations were sent, in conjunction with simi- 
lar organizations in Switzerland and the Scandinavian 
countries, by the “Nederlandsche Anti-Oorlog Raad” to 
a limited number of persons. The meeting .was com- 
posed of more than thirty people, belonging to the fol- 
lowing countries: Austria, Belgium, Germany, Cireat 
Britain, Holland, Hungary, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and United States of America. 

Letters of sympathy were also received from Den- 
mark, France, Italy, and Spain. 

The program was unanimously adopted after full dis- 
cussion. In addition, a “Central Organization for a 
Durable Peace” was created to serve as a link between 
national organizations and individuals in sympathy 
with the plan. An international council will be formed 
by this central organization. It was voted that the 
committee of the “Nederlandsche Anti-Oorlog Raad” 
(Dutch Anti-War Council), supplemented by members 
from other countries, should be constituted the execu- 
tive of the international council. 


MANIFESTO. 

There is a great demand that this terrible war shall 
be followed by a lasting peace. his is a desire not 
only of the citizens of the belligerent powers, but also 
of all neutrals, for they have all suffered by the war, 
which has thus given grim proof of the solidarity of the 
interests of mankind. 

If we wish for a lasting peace, we must endeavor to 
remove the causes which led to the war. 

How was this world catastrophe possible? ‘There 
may be disputes as to some of the deeper causes—as to 
the connection of war with the structure of our social 
svstem, the part played by conflicts of nationality, the 
immediate occasions of the present conflict, the distri- 
bution of personal responsibility—but there can be no 
doubt as to certain general causes. 

The lack of respect for the freedom and equal rights 
of nationalities has fed the tendency for aggression and 
aroused national passions. The provocation of a con- 
scienceless and sensational press, fostered by the arma- 
ment interests, has »oisoned the relations of the peoples 
of the world in spite of their generally expressed desire 
for peace. 

The policy of expansion, associated with imperialistic 
tendencies, the fierce rivalry for exclusive markets and 
for colonies has created dangerous antagonisms. 

The political organization of the world has been out- 
stripped by the growth of the interdependence of na- 
tional interests. In spite of the progress of interna- 
tional law we have been living in international an- 
archy. Respect for law has been far from universal. 
The work of the Hague Conferences has been left un- 
finished. No practical machinery of conciliation has 
vet been devised for the adjustment of conflicts of in- 
terests. 
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The progressive increase of- armaments, far from 
guaranteeing peace, has engendered an atmosphere of 
mistrust and hostility, and has created a definite im- 
pulse to use those armaments for the purpose of erush- 
ing opponents and of destroying the prosperity of com- 
mercial rivals. The consequent belief in the inevitability 
of war has prevented constructive work for peace. 

The political system of Europe, dominated by the 
idea of the balance of power, far from being a security 
for peace, has intensified antagonisms and exaggerated 
every local conflict into a danger to the peace of the 
world. Under cover of diplomacy and secret treaties 
the tension has been increased until it has become in- 
tolerable. 

To all this we must endeavor to put an end. An op- 
portunity is offered—an opportunity that may never 
recur—in the peace that will end this war. 

To regenerate the political world concerns the whole 
of mankind. To accomplish this a world’s peace con- 
ference, the “Third Hague Conference,” must complete 
those peace negotiations, which in the first instance will 
be entered upon by the belligerents. Yet more! This 
time the people must have their say. The old régime of 
professional statesmen has collapsed. To inaugurate a 
new one all men of good will must work together. 

All, without distinction of nationality, religion, po- 
litical party, or social standing, are invited to join. The 
political and spiritual leaders of mankind whose voca- 
tion it is to prevent further injuries to our common 
civilization, the men of peaceful toil who must protect 
their creations from senseless destruction, those concen- 
trating their efforts in international organizations, the 
women in whose growing power we recognize a new hope 
for peace, the masses whose will it is never again to be 
led to slaughter and death—all must help, for all are 
united in solidarity. 

As a foundation for common action the following de- 
mands are put forward. These represent the mini- 
mum that should® and can be realized. They can be 
carried out partly through international treaties, partly 
through simultaneous legislation in the various States. 
This should call into action a new spirit, giving force 
and life to the letter of the text, necessary to the exist- 
ence of a new world following the collapse of the old 
ideas. 

We ask the support of all civilized nations. 





MINIMUM | PROGRAM. 


1. No annexation or transfer of territory shall be 
made contrary to the interests and wishes of the popu- 
lation concerned. Where possible their consent shall be 
obtained by plebiscite or otherwise. 

The States shall guarantee to the various .nationali- 
ties included in their boundaries equality before the 
law, religious liberty, and the free use of their native 
languages. 

2. The States shall agree to introduce in their colo- 
nies, protectorates ang spheres of influence, liberty of 
commerce, or at least equal treatment for all nations. 

3. The work of the Hague Conferences with a view to 
the peaceful organization of the Society of Nations shall 
be developed. 

The Hagne Conference shall be given a permanent 
organization and meet at regular intervals. 

The States shall agree to submit all their disputes to 











peaceful settlement. 
created, in addition to the existent Hague Court of Ar- 
bitration, (a) a permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice; (b) a permanent Council of Investigation and 
Conciliation. 
concerted action, diplomatic, economic, or military, in 
case any State should resort to military measures in- 
stead of submitting the dispute to judicial decision or 
to the mediation of the Council of Investigation and 
Conciliation. 

4. The States shall agree to reduce their armaments. 
In order to facilitate the reduction of naval armaments 
the right of capture shall be abolished and the freedom 
of the seas assured. 

5. Foreign policy shall be under the effective control 
of the parliaments of the respective nations. 

Secret treaties shall be void. 
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For this purpose there shall be 


The States shall bind themselves to take 


oo 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF WOMEN. 
April 28, 29, 30, 1915. 

(The Hague, Holland.) 

Resolutions Adopted. 


I. Women and War. 
1. Protest. 


We women, in International Congress assembled, 
protest against the madness and the horror of war, 
involving as it does a reckless sacrifice of human 
life and the destruction of so muc& that humanity 
has labored through centuries to build up. 


2. Women’s Sufferings in War. 


This International Congress of Women opposes 
the assumption that women can be protected under 
the conditions of modern warfare. It protests 
vehemently against the odious wrongs of which 
women are the victims in time of war, and espe- 
cially against the horrible violation of women which 
attends all war. 


II. Action Towards Peace. 
. The Peace Settlement. 


This International Congress of Women of different 
nations, classes, creeds, and parties is united in ex- 
pressing sympathy with the suffering of all, what- 
ever their nationality, who are fighting for their 
country or laboring under the burden of war. 

Since the mass of the people in each of the 
countries now at war believe themselves to be fight- 
ing, not as aggressors, but in self-defense and for 
their national existence, there can be no irrecon- 
cilable difference between them, and their common 
ideals afford a basis-upon which a magnanimous 
and honorable peace might be established. The 
Congress therefore urges the governments of the 
world to put an end to this bloodshed and to begin 
peace negotiations. It demands that the peace 
which follows shall be permanent, and therefore 
based on principles of justice, including those laid 
down in the resolutions adopted by this Congress, 
namely : 

That no territory should be transferred without 
the consent of the men and women in it, and that 
the right of conquest should not be recognized. 

That autonomy and a democratic parliament 
should not be refused to any’ people. 

That the governments of all nations should come 
to an agreement to refer future international dis- 
putes to arbitration or conciliation and to bring 
social, moral, and economic pressure to bear upon 
any country which resorts to arms. : 

That foreign politics should be subject to demo- 
cratic control. 

That women should be granted equal political 
rights with men. 
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4. Continuous Mediation. 


III. Principles of a Permanent Peace. 


This International Congress of Women resolves to 
ask the neutral countries to take immediate steps 
to create a conference of ueutral nations which 
shall, without delay, offer continuous mediation. 
The Congress shall invite suggestions for settlement 
from each of the belligerent nations and in any case 
shall submit to all of them simultaneously reason- 
able proposals as a basis of peace. 


(Elaborated from I1-3.) 


IV. International Co-operation. 
10. Third Hague Conference. 


» 


2 
o. 


_ 


14. 


This International Congress of Women urges that 
a third Hague Conference be convened immediately 
after the war. 

International Organization. 

This International Women's Congress urges that 
the organization of the Society of Nations should be 
further developed on the basis of a constructive 
peace, and that it should include: 

a. As a development of the Hague Court of Arbi- 
tration, a permanent International Court of Justice 
to settle questions or differences of a justiciable 
character, such as arise on the interpretation of 
treaty rights or of the law of nations. 

b. As a development of the constructive work of 
the Hague Conference, a permanent International 
Conference holding regular meetings in which 
women should take part, to deal not with the rules 
of warfare, but with practical proposals for further 
international co-operation among the States. This 
conference should be so constituted that it could 
formulate and enforce those principles of justice, 
equity, and good will in accordance with which the 
struggles of subject communities could be more 
fully recognized and the interests and rights, not 
only of the great powers and small nations, but also 
those of weaker countries and primitive peoples 
gradually adjusted under an enlightened interna- 
tional public opinion. 

The International Conference shall appoint: 

A permanent Council of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation for the settlement of international differences 
arising from economic competition, expanding com- 
merce, increasing population, and changes in social 
and political standards. 


. General Disarmament. 


This International Congress of Women, advocat- 
ing universal disarmament and realizing that it can 
only be secured by international sagreement, urges, 
as a step to this end, that all countries should, by 
such an international agreement, take over the 
manufacture of arms and munitions of war and 
should control all international traffic in the same. 
It sees in the private profits accruing from the great 
armament factories a powerful hindrance to the 
abolition of war. 


Commerce and Investments. 


a. The Congress urges that in all countries there 
shall be liberty of commerce; that the seas shall be 
free and the trade routes open on equal terms to 
the shipping of all nations. 

b. Inasmuch as the investment by capitalists of 
one country in the resources of another and the 
claims arising therefrom are a fertile source of 
international complications, tl:is Congress urges the 
widest possible acceptance of the principle that such 
investments shall be made at the risk of the in- 
vestor, without claim to the official protection of his 
government. 


National Foreign Policy. 


a. This International Congress of Women de- 
mands that all secret treaties shall be void, and that 
for the ratification of future treaties the participa- 
tion of at least the legislature of every government 
shall be necessary. 











b. This International Congress of Women recom- 
mends that national commissions be created and 
international conferences convened for the scien- 
tific study and elaboration of the principles and 
conditions of permanent peace, which might con- 
tribute to the development of an international fed- 
eration. 

These commissions and conferences should be rec- 
ognized by the governments and should include 
women in their deliberations. 





15. Women in National and International Politics. 

This International Congress of Women declares it 
to be essential, both nationaily and internationally, 
to put into practice the principle that women should 
share all civil and political rights and responsibili- 
ties on the same terms as men. 


V. The Education of Children. 
16. This International Congress of Women urges the 
* necessity of so directing the education of children 
that their thoughts and desires may be directed 
towards the ideal of constructive peace. 


VI. Women and the Peace Settlement Conference. 

17. This International Congress of Women urges, that in 
the interests of lasting peace and civilization the 
conference which shall frame the peace settlement 
after the war should pass a resolution aflirming the 
need in all countries of extending the parliamentary 
franchise to women. 

18. This International Congress of Women urges that 
representatives of the people should take part in the 
eonference that shall frame the peace settlement 
after the war, and claims that amongst them women 
should be included. 

VII. Action to Be Taken. 

19. Envoys to the Governments. 

In order to urge the governments of the world to 
put an end to this bloodshed and to establish a just 
and lasting peace, this International Congress of 
Women delegates envoys to carry the message ex- 
pressed in the Congress resolutions to the rulers of 
the belligerent and neutral nations of Europe and 
to the President of the United States. 

These envoys shall be women of both neutral and 
belligerent nations, appointed by the International 
Committee of this Congress. They shall report the 
result of their missions to the International 
Women’s Committee for constructive peace as a 
basis for further action. 


“+ 


20. Women’s Voice in the Peace Settlement. 
This international Congress of Women resolves 
that an international meeting of women shall be 
held in the same place and at the same time as the 
conference of the powers which shall frame the 
terms of the peace settlement after the war, for the 
purpose of presenting practical proposals to that 
conference. 





oo 


The Attitude of Pacifism Toward War. 
By Alfred H. Fried. 


[The following is chapter XI of a pamphlet by Dr. A. H. 
Fried, published in Germany a few months before the out- 
break of the war. The English translation by Dr. John Mez 
has been published by the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation, 407 West 117th street, New York City, 
with the title, “A Brief Outline of the Nature and Aims of 
Pacifism.” We reprint this chapter in order to clear up the 
misconceptions as to the attitude of pacifism toward the 
present war and the possibility of ending it.] 


The peace movement works against war, because war 
is still possible and constantly impending. ‘ This is the 
justification of its existence. The movement would be 
superfluous if a condition of peace were assured. 
Curiously this simple truth is misunderstood by the 
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public to an incredible extent. 
ing a time of international disturbance and of impend 
ing armed conflict that the peace movement is called 


For it is precisely dur- 


untimely. As though to work for peace were justified 
only when its breaking appeared impossible! The fact 
that a crisis exists can never make appear unnecessary 
the efforts to prevent it. Hygienic propaganda is not 
superfluous because, on account of a lack of proper san- 
itary precautions, pestilences actually do arise. 

lhe wrong conception as to the position of pacifism 
toward actual war may be due to the superstitious belief 
that war is a natural phenomenon beyond human control. 
This is why pacifists are usually looked upon as people 
whose attitude toward this alleged inevitability is to con- 
fine themselves to “loving” and “praising” peace, as one 
prefers a smooth sea to a rough sea or fine weather to 
cloudburst. In the same way one confines oneself to 
regarding pacifists as people who prefer the good and 
the beautiful to the bad and ugly, but whom one has to 
pity when events occur which are no more “good” and 
“beautiful,” and which are therefore believed to be 
very disappointing to them. Such must have been the 
trend of thought of the high official who, during the 
Balkan crisis, said to me, “J would not like to be a pa- 
cifist at present,” which means, of course, “I only want 
to be a friend of fine weather when the sun shines, be- 
cause otherwise in storm and rain I would have to suf- 
fer for my predilections.” It is hardly necessary to 
show how distorted this view is, least of all to those who 
have read the foregoing fundamental argumentations. 

Then there are those who make pacifists responsible 
when war breaks out. They cry out upon us emphatic- 
ally and accuse us of hypocrisy because we were work- 
ing against war only in time of so-called peace, when, 
in their opinion, it is unnecessary to do so. They do 
not know that one cannot fight actual war, that one 
must change the causes that provoke it, in order to shun 
the outbreak of hell. To them we say, “We are not 
firemen whom one calls in to put out a fire. We are but 
the supporters of a medium for fireproofing which by 
timely application would prevent the conflagration.” 


—_——_-— ~~» ee 


The Florida Peace Convention. 
By J. J. Hall. 


Florida, the land of sunshine and flowers, organized a 
State Peace Society at Orlando on Saturday, May 1, 
1915. 

About two years ago, at the invitation of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Abbott Christ, the director for the South Atlantic 
States visited Orlando, made several addresses there, 
and a local peace society was formed. For the popula- 
tion of the place and its opportunities it became one of 
the most vigorous of all peace societies. It did and is 
doing splendid work. But it felt the need of a State- 
wide organization, and desired to see the great cause for 
which it so well stands reach out to every part of Flor- 
ida, nor was this confined to Orlando. Letters were 
received from the Governor, from several college presi- 
dents, including the president of the State University, 
and also from the officers of women’s clubs, heartily in- 
dorsing the movement. 

So the director again visited the State. Thinking it 
would be well to awaken a general interest, he made ad- 
dresses in several places, including Daytona, DeLand, 
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Tampa, Lake City, Winter Garden, Oakland, Apopke, 
Orlando, Several other places would have been included 
had time allowed. Everywhere was found a hearty wel- 
come. 

The Convention proper was held at Orlando from 
April 29 to and including ‘May 2. Arthur D. Call, of 
the home office at Washington, was present at the open- 
ing and made a clear and forceful presentation of the 
status of the peace cause, and showed the necessity for 
an aggressive campaign to the end that all nations shall 
find a better way to settle their difficulties with each 
other than by the taking of life. There must be a sub- 
stitute for war. 

Friday was our educational peace rally day. One of 
its best features was.a peace parade by the public schools, 
the pupils carrying banners on which were inscribed 
some of the most suggestive peace sentences. About 800 
of the pupils marched through the streets to the theater 
and there listened to an address on “The Peacemakers.” 
The director never had a more appreciative audience. 
At night he gave another address on “What I Saw and 
Learned in the War Zone.” On Sunday he gave three 
more addresses, besides riding some forty miles. 

It was on Saturday morning, May 1, in the office of 
the People’s Bank, Orlando, that the State organization 
was completed and the following-named officers elected : 
President, C. P. Dow, of Orlando; secretary and treas- 
urer, Miss A. R. Moremen, of De Land; auditor, Frank 
A. Smith; directors, Mrs. C. D. Christ, Hon. W. R. 
O'Neal, Mrs. Frank Bellows, C. B. Dow, C. E. Howard, 
and Frank A. Smith; lronorary vice-presidents, Hon. 
Park Trammell, Governor of Florida; Hon. C. B. Park- 
hill, Dr. A. A. Murphree, Dr. W. F. Blackman, Dr. 
J. W. Stagg, Dr. J. B. Conradi, Dr. Claude Duke, and 
H. B. Stevens. 

On Saturday afternoon Mrs. Christ presided over a 


meeting for women. An interesting feature of this 
meeting was the rendering of “The War Brides.” Many 


of the women present expressed their purpose to enter 
more heartily into the work of seeking the world’s peace, 

The closing meeting of the Convention took place 
Sunday night at the Presbyterian Church, Hon. W. R. 
O'Neal presiding. Dr. W. F. Blackman made a fine ad- 
dress. Dr. Hall addressed the meeting on “The Present 
War and How to Prevent Future Wars.” After this he 
took the midnight train for Columbia College, where he 
made two addresses the next day. 

In closing this article we can well say that too much 
credit cannot be given to Mrs. Dr. C. D. Christ, who had 
so much of the responsibility of the Convention resting 
upon her and who labored every way to make it a suc- 
cess. The president elected is one of the leading bankers 
and business men of Orlando, and while new to the 
peace work he enters upon his duties with enthusiasm 
and splendid purpose. The secretary is an earnest and 
capable peace worker, who helped us much in arranging 
for some of our meetings. Hon. W. R. O'Neal, president 
of the Orlando Peace Society and director of the State 
Society, is active in all things that relate to the progress 
of Florida. 


This Peace Society is organized as a_ constituent 


branch of the American Peace Society, and with such a 
band of workers it will not fail to make a good record 
and to carry forward the peace work, in all of its depart- 
ments, into every part of the great State of Florida. 
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WAR BRIDES. 
Leon Solis Cohen. 


Yonder on the plains and mountains 
Slay the Teutons, Slavs, and Huns, 
Whilst they mock the voiceless heavens 

With the thunder of their guns. 


War kings blessed my war-made marriage 
As a noble duty done; 

Now they tell me that my soldier 
An heroic death has won. 


I have yet a nobler duty: 

Cunningly you snared the flesh, 
Soul of motherhood revolting 

Breaks your Machiavelian mesh. 

/ 

Cursed monarchs, statesmen, bishops, 

Is my duty but to breed? 
For your hellish church-state-king-craft 

Son of mine shall never bleed! 

In The Review. 





Book Reviews. 
Cunrist or Naroneon—Wuicn? By 


New York: Fleming TI. Revell Co. 
Price, fifty cents, net. 


Peter Ainslee. 
1915. 96 
pages. 
Dr. Ainslee, minister of Christian Temple, Baltimore. 
and one of the delegates to the Constance Church Peace 
Conference last summer, has gathered in this volume 
several of his papers on the general subject of mili- 
tarism and war. He contrasts Napoleon, the personifi- 
cation of the military leaders of the world, with Christ, 
the living principle of the triumph of the spirit of 
brotherhood, and shows the possibility of overcoming 
evil with good. The present war would have been im- 
possible, says Dr. Ainslee, had the church been true to 
her teachings, and had Christ’s followers refused to en- 
list in any army, as they did in the first century after 
His death. The church’s present duty is to take up the 
ethical teaching of the Master and follow His supreme 
ideals, even to the laying down of life. Only thus can 
our country escape the dangers of militarism and be 
worthy the name of Christian. 
By W. Evans 
1914. Price, 


THe Curist Meritop or PEACE-MAKING. 
Darby. London: Headley Bros. 
one shilling, net. 126 pages. 

Under this title is compiled a series of addresses given 

by the secretary of the Peace Society, London, in 1908, 
Dr. Darby maintains that the doctrine of peace is the 
heart of the gospel itself, not merely a part of Christ’s 
teaching. The chapter titles are suggestive: Forces 
Making for Peace, The Authority of Christ’s Teaching, 
Its Bearing on War, Christ’s Method of Peace-making, 
and the like. The reading of this little volume will 
bring fresh inspiration to Christian peace advocates 
who may have grown disheartened at the present cloud 
which temporarily overshadows the cause of peace, and 
they will gain fresh hope from Dr. Darby’s vital Chris- 
tian message. 

FRIEDENSKONFERENZEN, 


Dit ABKOMMEN DER HAAGER 
New edition. 


sy Dr. Hans Wehberg. 


us. W. 
serlin: Guttentag. 1915. Nr. 99 Guttentagsche 
Sammlung. Price, 3 marks. 


This is a new edition of Dr. Wehberg’s work of 1910, 
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bringing the condition of the ratifications, declarations 
of accession, etc., up to March 1, 1915. It gives a sur- 
vey of the history of the treaties now in effect, and con- 
tains also the treaties relative to mediation and good 


offices. There is a preface by Dr. Philip Zorn, privy 
councilor. The work is arranged in sixteen sections, 


taking up in order the treaties concerning (1) peaceful 
settlement of international disputes; (2) limitation of 
the use of force by exaction of contractual debts; (3) be- 
ginning of hostilities; (4) laws and customs of war on 
land; (5) rights and duties of neutrals in land war- 
fare; (6) treatment of hostile merchantmen on the out- 
break of hostilities; (7) change of merchantmen into 
warships, and the like. ‘There is also added the London 
Declaration and the Geneva Convention. 

TRIBUNAUX Mixes D’Raypre, 
cia de Herreros. Wm. Dawson & Sons, St. Dun- 
stan’s House, Fetter Lane, London, EK. ©. 1914. 
340 pp. Price, 5 shillings, net. 

This volume in the French language provides a clear 
résumé of facts, documents, and references to treaties, 
and will be most valuable as a work of reference to 
jurists, diplomatists, and others who are considering 
the consular jurisdiction, the mixed courts, the abolition 
of the capitulations, etc. It was published just before 
the beginning of the war, and ought to be useful in the 
solution of some of the questions which arise in connec- 
tion with the peace negotiations that will follow the 
war. Judge E. G. de Herreros is a councilor of the 
Court of Appeal in Spain, as well as judge of the Mixed 
Tribunal of Alexandria, and a competent authority on 
the subject he discusses. There is a preface by Mr. 
Francis Laloé, French councilor of the Mixed Court of 


LEs By Enrique Gar- 


Appeal. 
Tue Crimson Fist. By O. H. Neland. Boston: The 
Gorham Press. 1915. 208 pages. Price, $1.00. 


Among the anti-war books now on the market is this 
entitled “The Crimson Fist,” written by one who con- 
ceals his identity under the name of O. H. Neland. He 
depicts the horrors of war, indicting successively five 
agencies which in his opinion are making for aggressive 
patriotism and love of war—the Home, School, Church, 
Press, and Government. The author says we shall never 
have peace until a new and true internationalism takes 
the place of our present foolishly narrow ideals of pa- 
triotism. He pictures the modern child, who worships 
brute force, this feeling being fostered by his home 
training and the stories he reads. At school he is taught 
to admire generals and admirals, and learns that the 
people of his land are more brave, more pure, more 
truthful, and more united than those of other coun- 
tries. “As to the church, how one who believes in being 
guided by the life of Christ can believe there ever was 
or could be a religious war is unimaginable. Yet what 
do we hear from most of the pulpits of the land?” In 
the press we read that “we lead the world in civiliza- 
tion; oURS is an excellent government; WE are fair in 
our dealings with foreign nations,” and so on ad nau- 
seam. The Government, too, is far from taking the 
stand it should concerning the standard of true patriot- 
ism—a patriotism which should never excuse war, but 
should prepare for peace by stopping war preparations. 
“With the mothers of the world, as with no one else, lies 
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Were the Man of Galilee 
‘Thou shalt not kill a for 


the future of peace and war!” 
living today, He would say, 
eigner.” 


THe Comrade or Navarre. By Harriet Malone Hob- 
son. Philadelphia: the Griflith & Rowland Press, 
~SU pp. Price, $1.25. 


This novel the Huguenot period is written in a 
quaint style, interweaving a sweet, pathetic romance 
with the story of the devotion of one gallant knight of 
Henry of Navarre. There are three leading characters. 
The comrade of Navarre is the son of a massacred Hu- 
yuenot leader, sworn always to uphold the Huguenot 
faith though it should demand the laying down of his 
own life. ‘l’o this vow he was true, and we see his two 
dearest friends drop from the faith to which he is 


pledged. His brother, a youth with early leanings to 
the Catholic faith, finally becomes a monk of great in- 


fluence. ‘Then there is the great king, Henry of Na 
varre, who led the Huguenots through years of war, 


only to be convinced by this monk of the wickedness of 
leading his subjects to death, even for a holy faith. 
After a long mental struggle, he saw that behind all 
creeds there is one great truth, and in giving up the 
faith which he had chosen for that which the majority 
in his kingdom demanded to bring peace, he was not 
giving up his faith in God or selling his soul for a king- 
dom. 


Tue Great Evin. By Diana Agabeg Apcar. Yoko 
hama: The Japan Gazette Press. 1914. 114 pages. 
Mrs. Apcar is an Armenian, a clever and powerful 


writer, who has already issued several books and many 
pamphlets treating of the wrongs and outrages which 
her country has suffered. Her words come from the 
heart, and constitute a burning arraignment of the 
great powers which have allowed these wrongs to be per 
petrated. She speaks from the closest personal know!l- 
Imperialism is the world’s great evil. Three- 
fourths of all the wars “have been fought out in the 
interests of some imperialism, and the remaining one- 
fourth as resistance or opposition to the aggressiveness 
or yoke of some imperialism.” . “Peace and 
imperialism c annot live together in our + world. Human 
ity . . . must put imperialism on the scaffold be- 
fore it can put peace on the throne.” 


edge. 


BOOKLETS AND PAMPHLETS. 
Willard L. 


21 pages. 


Also, 
Pilgrim Press 


Non-Resistance. By 
Christ, Our Peace. 
The Pilgrim Press has just published two sermons recently 
delivered by Dr. Sperry in the Central Congregational Church, 
Boston. They are full of inspiration, and ought to be read by 
all who are anxious to understand the position of those who 
believe non-resistance to be the only tenable doctrine that 
can be held by those opposed to war. The author ealls to 
mind Garrison, one of the few consistent peace men; and also 
the example of the Society of Friends in Pennsylvania. The 
only patriotism worthy of the name is that which takes its 
inspiration from Christianity. We must be Christians first 
and Americans second, says Dr. Sperry, if we would serve our 
country now. 


Sperry. 29 
3oston: The 


pages. 


After the War. By G. Lowes Dickinson. London: A. C. 
Fifield, 18 Clifford’s Inn, E. C., 1915. 44 pages. Price, 

6 pence, net. 
Mr. Dickinson, of Cambridge, England, who represents 


the Union of Democratic Control, is the author of the bro- 
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chure entitled “The War and the Way Out,” which has at- 
tracted much notice. The present pamphlet continues the 
same line of thought and is in two parts. In the first the 
author discusses the causes and the history leading up to 
the war, its purpose, the question of nationality, and the 
true meaning of peace. In Part II he presents his idea of 
the organization that must be created in order to secure 
permanent peace: first, a Congress of the Powers, and 
through it the creation of some sort of a League of Peace. 
An interesting discussion of the duties of such an organiza- 
tion follows. Mr. Dickinson appeals eloquently to the youth 
of the present generation to lead the world to a better way: 
“You have seen battleships, bayonets, and guns, and you 
know them for what they are—forms of evil thought. Think 
other thoughts, love other loves, youth of England and of 
the world! You have been through hell and purgatory. 
Climb now the rocky stair that leads to the sacred mount. 

Believe in the impossible, for it waits the help of 
your hands to become the inevitable.” 


The Great Adventure. The Way to Peace. By A. Maude 
Royden. London: Headley Bros. 16 pages. Price, two 
pence. 

In this pamphlet the keynote is that hatred and violence 
can never be destroyed by hatred and violence, but by love. 
The author maintains that if England wins in this conflict she 
will only have proved that she is stronger, richer, and more 
numerous than her opponent. What would have happened 
had England called on the world to support her in a demand 
for peace, and if all the neutral nations had refused aid of 
any kind to the war-makers? What could an aggressor have 
done against an absolutely non-resistant people? We must 
have faith that ideals will conquer; that the heroism of the 
Cross will in the end prevail. ‘‘Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.’’ 


Why the War Cannot be Final. By Albert Wm. Alderson. 


London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd., Orchard House, West- 
minster. 31 pages. Price, one shilling, net. 


Mr. Alderson points out the cause of the war as given by 
both sides in the present conflict, showing why they are, in 
his opinion, wrong. His thesis is that most of the wars waged 
have been due to differences of language. The case of Treit- 
schke is cited, who, though a Slav, glorified Germany because 
he had been associated with Germans and spoke their lan- 
guage. It is a theory which Mr. Alderson has previously 
elaborated in his work entitled, ‘‘ Extinction in Perpetuity of 
Armaments and War.’’ . 


DEPARTMENTS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


New England: 
James L. Tryon, Director, 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York: 
(States of New York and New Jersey) 
Samuet T. Dutton, Director, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Central West: 
Louis P. Locuner, Director, 
116 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Pacific Coast: 
Rosert C, Root, Director, 
2218 Durant Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


South Atlantic States: 
JAMEs J. HAtu, Director, 
321 North Boulevard, Atlanta, Ga. 


Each department is a depository of peace literature 
except the New York Department. 


Peace Lecture Bureau, 
613 Colorado Bildg., Washington, D. C. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses on international arbitration and peace. Those 
wishing their services should communicate directly with 
them as to dates and terms: 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. E. Bartlett, 524 East 22d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles E. Beals, Stoughton, Mass. 

Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, Westfield, Ind. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
W. C. Dennis, Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Rey. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Prof. Fred Morrow Fling, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton, Mass. 

Dr. Thomas Edward Green, Plaza Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
Prof. A. L. Guerard, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 
Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Atlanta, Georgia. 

John F. Hanson, 791 E. Main St., Portland, Ore. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, lowa. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York. 

Prof. George Elliott Howard, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Sandy Lake, Pa. 

Seichi E. Ikemoto, 702 Midland Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
K. S. Inui, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago, Ill. 
Louis P. Lochner, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago, I11. 
Rev. George L. Mason, Holderness, N. H. 

Edwin D. Mead, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Judge William F. Norris, Washington, D. C. 

Joseph H. Peele (Reader), Guilford College, N. C. 

Rey. Arthur S. Phelps, 1353 Westlake Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Judge Robert F. Raymond, Newton Centre, Mass. 

W. P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Emanuel Sternheim, Baton Rouge, La. 
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By F. W. Holls. Price, $4.00. 

THE PEACE MOVEMENT OF AMERICA. By 
Julius Moritzen. Price, $3.00. 

THE PEACE PROBLEM. By Frederick 
Lynch. Introduction by Andrew Car- 
negie. 127 pages. Price, 75 cts. 

PrIpE or Wark. By Gustaf Janson. 350 
pages. Price, $1.30. A powerful story 
of the recent war in Tripoli. 

Rapa. A drama in one act. By Alfred 
Noyes. Price, 60 cts. 

REPORTS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
PEACE CONGRESSES OF 1907, 1909, 1911, 
AND 1913. Price, 75 cts. each. 

REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
CONGRESSES : Chicago, 1893—Paper, 50 
cts.; cloth, 75 cts. Boston, 1904— 
Paper, 10 cts.; cloth, 50 cts. Milan, 
1906 — Paper, 10 cts. Stockholm, 
1910 — 388 pages. $1.50. Geneva, 
1912—382 pages. $1.00. The Hague, 
1913—408 pages. 75 cents. 

REPORTS OF PEACE CONFERENCES AND 
CONGRESSES : American Friends—Held 
at Philadelphia, 1901. Price, 15 cts. 
Mohonk Arbitration — Reports from 
1899 to date. Price, 5cts.each. New 
England Peace Congress—Hartford, 
1910. Price, 10 cts. 

Sm RANDAL CREMER: 
Work. By Howard Evans. 
pages. Price, $1.40. 
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SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON War. The 
True Grandeur of Nations, The War 
System of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and The Duel Between France 
and Germany. Price, 65 cts. 

SworDs AND PLOUGHSHARES. By Lucia 
Ames Mead. 249 pages. Price, $1.00. 

TEXTS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCES AT 
THE HacuE, 1899 anv 1907. Edited 
by James Brown Scott. 447 pages. 
Price, $2.20. 

ToLstoy AND His Messace. By Ernest 
Howard Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

THE Two HaGue CONFERENCES. By 
Joseph H. Choate. 109 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

THE Two HaGueE CONFERENCES. By 
Wm. I. Hull. 516 pages. Price, $1.65. 

THE UNITED STATES AND PEACE. By 
Wm. Howard Taft. Price, $1.00. 

UNIVERSAL PEACE—WAR IS MESMERISM. 
By Arthur E. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

UNSEEN EMPIRE. 
dan. 211 pages. Price, $1.25. 

THE UNSEEN Empire. By Atherton 
Brownell. A Drama. Price, $1.50. 

THE Wark Gop. By Israel Zangwill. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. Price, $1.00. 

Wak INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION 
oF Jesus CHRIST. By David L. 
Dodge. A reprint of the first two 
pamphlets published in this country 
in behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 

THE War Travers. By G. H. Perris. 
Enlarged from pamphlet. Price, 30 
cts. 

Wak AND WASTE. 
dan. 296 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THE WINE Press. A TALE OF WAR. 
By Alfred Noyes. Price. 60 cents. 
WoRLD ORGANIZATION. By R. L. Bridg- 

man. Price, 60 cts. 


BOOKLETS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE BLoop oF THE NaTION. By David 
Starr Jordan. Price, 15 cts. 

THE HaGue PEAcE SYSTEM IN OPERA- 
TION. By James L. Tryon. 24 pages. 
Price, 10 cts. 

THE HicHeR SoitprersHip. By Charles 
E. Beals. 56 pages. Price, 20 cts. 
A LEAGUE oF Peace. By Andrew Car- 
negie. The Rectorial Address to the 
University of St. Andrews, 1905. 47 

pages. Price, 10 cents. 

THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. By 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Paper at 
the Interparliamentary Conference at 
London, July, 1906. 5 cts. 

OUTLINE OF LESSONS ON WAR AND 
Peace. By Lucia Ames Mead. Price, 
10 cts. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 
Lucia Ames Mead. A Manual for 
Teachers. Material for Programs for 
May 18, ete. Price, 20 cts. 

THE PROBLEMS OF THE WAR AND THE 
Peace. A Handbook for Students. 
By Norman Angell. Price, 25 cts. 

THe War: WHat SHOULD BE SAID 
ABOUT IT IN THE ScHOoLs? By Fan- 
nie Fern Andrews. Price, 5 cts. each. 

Wark AND PEACE PAMPHIETS OF THE 
GARTON FOUNDATION. Price, 5 cents 
each; 35 cents per dozen. 

Norman Angellism. By J. B. S. Ben- 


nett. 
Commercial Security. By Norman An- 


By David Starr Jor- 


By David Starr Jor- 


gell. 
Militarism and Wages. By F. Merttens. 
Two Keels to One Not Enough. By 
Norman Angell. 





